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THE ARAB TO HIS HORSE. 


My beautiful Arabian steed! that standest meekly by 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye; 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy winged speed— 

ZI may not mount on thee again—thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 

Fret not with that impatient hoof—snuff not the breezy wind— 

The further that thou fliest now, so far am I behind ; 

The stranger hath thy bridle rein—thy master hath his gold— 

Fleet-limbed and beautiful '—farewell '—thou'rt sold, my steed, 
{thou’rt sold ! | 

Farewell ! those free untired limbs, full many a mile must roam, 

Toreach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger's home : 

Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn and bed prepare ; 

The silky mane I braided once, must be another's care ! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee 

Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where we were wont to be: 

Evening shal! darken on the earth ; and o'er the sandy plain 

Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 


Yes, thou must go! the wild free breeze, the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master’s home—from al! of these, my exiled one must fly. 

Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become less fleet, 
And vairly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy master’s hand to meet 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye glancing bright 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light : 

And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy speed, 
Then must I starting wake, to fee|—thou rt sold, my Arab steed ! 


Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 
Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side: 
And the rich blood that's in thee swells, in thy indignant pain, 
Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each started vein. 
Will they ill-use thee? If I thought—but no, it cannot be— 
Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gentle, yet so free. 

And yet ifhaply, when thou'rt gone, my lonely heart should yearn, || 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now command thee to return! 


Return !—alas' my Arab steed! what shall thy master do, 
When thou, who wert his all of joy, has vanished from his view? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eve,andthro'the gath'ring tears 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false mirAge appears ; 
Slow and unmounted will I roam, with weary foot alone, 

Where with fleet step and joyous bound thou oft hast borne me on; 
And, sitting down by that green well, I'll pause and sadly think, | 
“Tt was here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw himdrink!”” 


When last I saw thee drink !—away ! the fevered dream is o’er— 
I could not live a day and know that we should meet no more ! 
They tempted me, my beautiful! for hunger’s power is strong— 
They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have loved too long 
Who said that I had given thee up? Who said that thou wert sold! 
"Tis false—'tis false, my Arab steed! I fling them back their gold! 
Thus, ‘hus, I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains ; 
Away ! who overtakes us now shall claim ¢hee for his pains! 


—— 





THE NOVELIST. 


THE JEWELLER OF PARIS. 
(Continued. 


Graser, a German apothecary, and the first chemist of the 
day, busied himself, as was common at that time, with experi- 
ments in alchymy. The object of his pursuit wasthe philosopher's 
stone. With him was associated an Italian named Exili. The 
pursuit of the philosopher's stone was with him merely a pretext 
he wanted to learn only the hurtful properties of those substan- 
¢es in which his companion sought for hidden and miraculous 
Virtues. He succeeded at last by dint of mixture, sublimation, 
and a thousand other processes, in preparing a poison of that 
subtlety that it would produce death either at once or by slow | 
and imperceptible degrees, and in both cases without leaving be- 
hind the least traces of poison. In spite of all his precautions 
his crimes were suspected, and he wassent tothe Bastile. A few 
days afterwards another prisoner, Captain Godin de Sainte-Croix, 
was lodged in the same room. This latter had lived in such 
shamelessiy public intimacy with the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, 
that her father, finding her husband apparently indifferent to the 
disgrace of his house, applied for a lettre de cachet, and Sainte- 
Croix was sent to prison. To a man like him, a libertine, yet a 
hypocrite, familiar with every shape of vice, and now full of a 
mad thirst for vengeance, Exili was a most welcome companion 
He became the Italian's pupil, and soon attained to at least an 
equal skill in the horrid art. The fruits were seen as soon as he 
was liberated. 

The Marchioness was, before, a disgrace to her sex—Sainte- 
Croix’s influence now made her a perfect fiend. He induced her 
to poison her father and sisters—the first, out of revenge, the | 
latter, to secure their share of the family estate. The habit of 


| evil made it a passion—a necessity of existence 
| to poison perfect straugers from mere curiosity, just as a chemist 


| them up to her guests 


| destroyed 
| mystery had still its disciples. Death crept secretly into the nar- 


| cruelty 


She was known 


makes experimente on cats and dogs. The sudden death of many 
of the poor patients in the Hotel Dieu hospital led people to sus- 
pect afterwards that the loaves of bread which the Marchioness 


| used to distribute there every week to keep up a character for 


piety and good works, must have been poisoned by her. It is 
known that she used to put poison in pigeon-pies, and then serve 
The Chevalier du Guet and many others 


were the victims of these horrible repasts. For a long time the 


Marchioness, her paramour Sainte-Croix, and his assistant La 
|| Chassie, succeeded in protecting themselves from even suspi- 
| cion.—But there isa Providence even in this world 


His drugs 
were so powerful that even to inhale them was certain death 
(The Parisians used to call them poudre de succession, from their 


making way with the owners of estates so rapidly.) To guard 


|| against this, Sainte-Croix always wore a glass mask—but it fell 


off one day, and he sunk down a corpse the same moment. As 


| he left no heirs, the officers of justice hastened to take possession 


of his effects. They found the whole armory of murder enclosed 
in a little box, and also letters which left no doubt of the Mar- 
chioness’ share in his guilt. She fled to Liege, and took refuge in 
a convent. Desgrais, a serjeant of police, was sent after her. He 


made his appearance in the dress of a friar. He succeeded in 


| gaining the affections (if we can call them by such a name) of 


this fearful woman, and she agreed to meet him at night outside 
the convent-wall. As soon as she reached the place of meeting, 
Desgrais’ men seized her, forced her into a coach, and made all 
speed towards Paris. She died on the scaffold; her body was 
burned, and the ashes scattered to the four winds of heaven 
The Purisians breathed more freely when this monster was 
But it soon appeared that Sainte-Croix's horrible 


row circle of love and friendship, and quietly and surely seized 
on his destined victims. He who was gay and blooming to-day, 
walked with the trembling knees and sickly hue of age to-mor- 
row, and no skill of the physician could rescue him from his fate 
Great wealth—an honourable office—a beautiful wife, marked 
out their possessors for destruction. Suspicion was general. The 


| husband dreaded his wife—the father trembled before his son 


The costly viands, the sparkling wine were untouched, for death 
might lurk in the gilded dishes. Many a rich citizen walked 
miles into the country to buy food, and cooked it with his own 
hands in some paltry hovel, not without fear and trembling—and 
sometimes even all this care availed nothing 

The king created a new court to inquire into this evil, which 


was beginning to throw every thing into confusion. It was called 


the Chamire Ardente, and La Regnie, a clever, active man, pre- 
sided in it. Fora long time all his exertions were fruitless, nor 
could Desgrais himself, of whuse cunning we have already had a 


proof, discover the slightest trace of the criminal. After a long 


time he was more successful 


In the Faubourg St. Germain lived an old woman called La 
Voisin, whose trade was divination and prophecy, and who lived 
on the credulity of the ignorant vulgar. She had studied 
der Exili too, and knew how to prepare the same delicate and 
deadly venom. Desgrais detected her at her work—she confessed 
every thing—was condemned by the Chambre Ardente, and was 
burned to death in the Place de la Gréve. In her hut was found 
a list of all the persons who had employed her to get rid of aged 


un- 


fathers or disliked husbands. Thus execution followed after exe- 
cution, and suspicion fell upon many persons of high rank and 
character. Thus the Cardinal de Bonsy was supposed to be in- 
debted to this old hag for ridding him of the many persons to 
whom, as archbishop of Narbonne, he was bound to pay annui- 
ties. The Duchess of Bouillon and the 


figured on La Voisin’s list, and were likewise suspected 


Countess of Soissons 


So, too, 


was even Francois Henri de Montmorenci, Duke of Luxembourg, 


peer and marshal of France. He was cited before the Chambre 
Ardente, and imprisoned for several months in a narrow dungeon, 
nor was he released till it appeared that he had visited La Voi- 
sin only for the innocent purpose of having his fortune told! 

This blind zeal led La Regnie to many acts of violence and 
His tribunal became a perfect inquisition, to which in- 
nocence was as obnoxious as guilt. He was of stern and evil mien, 
too, so that once when he was examining the Duchess de Bouil- 
lon as to Voisin's pretended incantations, and asked her whether 
“she had ever seen the devil ?’’ her reply was, ‘** No; but I think 
I see him now.” 

The vengeance of the law being thus swift and sudden, the 


crime of poisoning became less and less common; but another 


mischief was discovered which caused still greater consternation 
It seemed as though there was an organized band of robbers who 
had determined to carry off all the jewels in Paris. The richest 
pearls and diamonds, no matter how carefully they were preser- 


What 


made it worse was, that every one who ventured to carry jewels 


ved, disappeared almost as fast as they were paid for 
about his person at night was sure to be attacked in the open 
street as well as in dark corners, and robbed, if not murdered 
Those who escaped with life all declared that they were stun- 
ned by a severe blow on the head, and when they recovered they 
found themselves robbed and lying in another part of the street 
Those who were. murdered (and every day added to their num- 
ber) had all received the same kind of wound—a ¢ igger-stab in 
the left breast, which all the medical men declared must have 
produced death so instantly that the victim could neither move 


Louis XIV 


many was the noble gallant who stole to his mistress at night, 


a limb nor utter a sound. At the luxurious court of 
and often loaded with presents. It seemed as if the robbers were 
leagued with spirits, for they a'ways knew who was going to 
make such presents, and when. Oftentimes the 1 nhappy wooer 
never reached the house where love and beauty ke pt watch for 
oftentimes he sank down a bleeding 


a 


him ; corpse at the thresh- 
hold of his beloved one—nay, at her very door 

It was in vain that D’Argenson, the minister of police, caused 
every suspicidus-looking vagabond who could be found in all 
the city to be thrown into prison ; in vain that La Regnie storim- 
ed and tried to wring out a confession by torture; in vain were 
day and night-watches and double patrols. It was necessary, if 
one went out at night, to be armed to the teeth, and to be pre- 
ceded by a lantern ; and there were even some cases in which 
the servant's light had been knocked out of his hand, and his 
master murdered at the same moment 

It was very singular, too, that none of the stolen jewels were 
ever offered for sale, or heard of again in any of the European 
markets 

Desgrais fairly foamed w'th rage, to think the rogues were 
too much for him. His own neighbourhood was safe, while the 
other parts of the city were the scene of nightly assassinations 
He hit upon the plan of dressing up a number of Desgraises, so 
hike him in dress, walk, and armour that the robbers were wholly 
Meantime he 


life, lurking in every dark corner, and following at a little dis 


unable to tell which was the real one risked his 


tance was one who at his request carried a rich collar of jewels 


The bearer of the precious prize was not attacked, so that the 


thieves must have been aware of this trick too. De sgrais was 
in despair 

One day he waited on the President la Recnie, pale, exhausted, 
bewildered 

‘What news do you bring to-day—any discoverics’” asked 
La Regnier 


“Ha! 


side himeelf for 


stammered the lieutenant, fairly be- 
‘Ha! 


Marquis de la Fare was attacked 


my noble lord,” 


anger my noble lord—last night the 


in my presence.” 
‘* Glorious '"’ shouted the president, ** we've got them at iast!" 


“Wait a 


** wait and hear the upshot of the 


moment,’ replied Desgrais, with a bitter smile, 


matter. I was standing by 
the Louvre, on the look-out for these fiends of hell that have 
baffled us so long. All at once a figure passed close by me, with 


a ewilt but watchful He did not see me, but I knew him 


step 
very well: it was the Marquis de la Fare, and I knew very well 


where he was going, too. He had hardly gone ten or a dozen 


steps further, when a figure sprung up out of the ground, as it 
I, like a fool, 


thinking that his time was come 


seemed, and brought him down and fell upon him 
lost all presence of mind, and 
at last, I gave a loud shout, and was about to make a spring upon 
him, but my feet got entangled in my cloak and I fell down. I 


] I picked my 


saw the fellow hurrying away as if he had wings 
self up and pushed after him ; as I ran I blew my horn like mad 
I heard the The chase 
hot, arms began to clatter and horses to gallop up and 
Here, here! Desgrais, Deegrais' I cried till the old 

fell time, for 


whistles of my men in the distance 


grew 
down 
houses rung again. I kept sight of the ow all the 
a young moon, and I watched him as he dodged round, 


We came to the rue Nicaise; 


there was 
first one corner and then another 
he seemed fairly done over. I strained every nerve im pursuit 


He was hardly ten yards a-head when—” 
“ You caught him up, you laid hold on him, your men came 


* shouted La Regnie, with joy flashing in his eyes 
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~ Hardly ten yards “vhead,” continued Desgrais Seedaiaec 
“not ten yards, then he made a spring to one side into the shade 
and disappeared through a wall.” 

““ Why this is madness !"’ was La Regnie’s remark 

“Call it so, if your lordship chooses,” added Desgrais, passing 
his hand over his forehead as if to rally his ideas, “call me a 
madman or a dreamer, but the fact is as I have told you. I stood 
before the wall in stupid wonder; in a moment half a dozen of 
my fellows came running up, and with them the Marquis de la 
Fare, who had got on his legs again, with drawn sword. We 
lighted our torches, we sounded the wall every where ; 
was no trace of a door, a window, or any opening at all 
solid stone wall belonging to a house, the people in which are 
above suspicion. I have examined it thoroughly to-day for the 
second time. It must certainly be the devil himself who 1s fool- 


Itisa 


ing us.” 

Desgrais’ adventure was soon the town talk. Every body's 
head was full of the incantations and magic of I.a Voisin and her 
fellows; and as superstitious credulity lies at the very bottom of 
men's hearts, and easily gets the better of cold common sense, 
it is not wonderful if people thought they could plainly see the 
direct agency of the evil one in this business. Every one took for 
fact what Desgrais had said in a moment of passion, that the 
devi! was in league with the evil-doers. An account of the lieu- 
tenant's adventure, adorned with a wood-cut, representing a hor- 
rible fiend sinking into the earth just before the nose of the hor- 
rour-stricken Desgrais, was printed by thousands and hawked 
about all the streets. This was enough to take away the courage 
of the police-men themselves, who crept about at night with fear 
and trembling, well armed with amulets and well soaked in holy 
water. 


D’Argenson saw that the chambre ardente was of no avail, and | 


requested the king to create a new court with still fuller powers 
But Louis, who felt that he had given too much power to this 


first tribunal, and who was sick of the numerous executions which | 


the bloody La Regnie had ordered, absolutely refused to consent. 

Another mode of interesting his majesty in the matter was 
then resorted to. 

In Madame de Maintenon's apartment, in which he often used 
to sit and chat with his ministers to a late hour, a poem was 
handed him, professing to come from the endangered lovers, who 
complained that whenever gallantry commanded them to make a 
present to the object of their love, they could do it only at the 
risk of their lives 


True, it was both an honour and a delight to | 


I 


1} 


there | 


| terious note. 


shed one’s blood for the lady of his heart, but only im knightly || 


tourney, not in the secret snares of the assassin, against which 
no courage could contend. King Louis, as the bright polar star 
of love and gallantry, was requested to let his rays shine out, 


and thus pierce the dark secret 


draw his conquering sword, and like Hercules slaying the Ler- 


nean Hydra, or Theseus overcoming the Minotaur, root out the | 


hideous monster who obscured the light of love and changed all 
the pleasures of life to gloom and sorrow 

Though the subject was a serious one, there was no want of 
witty allusions to the alarms of fearful lovers, their many contri- 
vances to elude the danger, and the effectual way in which the 


most ardent passion was cooled by this lamentable state of things. | 


And as it ended with a very magnificent panegyric on Louis XIV 
it is no wonder that it was well received. The king first asked 
Madame Maintenon what she thought ef the petition of the en- 
dangered lovers! The lady, true to that show of propriety she 
always kept up, only said that secret intrigues did not deserve 
any particular protection. 

The answer was plainly not very acceptable, and Louis turned 
to Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who sat on a low stool near him. 
“ The marchioness,”’ he said, * will have nothing to do with the 
gallantries of our court, and is determined to leave the lovers to 
their fate. What do you think of our poet's petition’’ This 
venerable lady rose, a slight colour came into her faded cheeks, 
and she said slowly : 


“Un amant qui craint les voleurs, 
“Nest point digne d'amour |" 


The king was astonished at the chivalric spirit of this remark, 
which overthrew at once all the long tirades of the poem, and he 
cried, ** You are right, by St. Dennis! I will have no hasty mea- 
sures, to make the innocent suffer with the guilty ; let D’Argen- 
son and La Regnie look to it.” 


All these horrours were described by La Martiniére in the 
liveliest colours when she waited on her mistress the next morn- 


ing, told what happened overnight, and handed her the mysteri- | 


ous casket. Both she and Baptiste begged her to take all possible 
precautions before she opened it. The old lady only answered with 
a smile, *‘ You are both afraid of your shadows! These robbers, 


The godlike hero, who had so | 
often overthrown his enemies, would, it was hoped, now again || 


| 





| | 


who know the interiour of every house in Paris, as you say, must | 


be aware that I possess nothing worth taking my life for. Who 
would want to take the life of an old woman of seventy-three, 
who never injured any one except the cruel giants in her own 
novels, who writes indifferent verses that nobody was ever fool- 
ish enough to envy, and will leave nothing behind her but her 
court dress, and some twenty handsome volumes of her own 
nonsense! So here goex.” 


| less as any silly young girl? 
spoken half in jest be so fearfully interpreted! Must I, who | 
thought I had made virtue and propriety the study of my life, be- | 


| pretty deep into thy pocket.” 


| “* With all my heart, sir,’ was the reply 


| areply, he conducted the stranger to his yard 


| him as “Mr. Busby, your grace ! 


‘Both man and maid drew back in terrour as their mistress. | confusion ; but his grace rose from his chair, saluted him with 


pressed a steel button, and the top of the casket flew open with 
a loud noise. 
saw a pair of bracelets and a necklace of the finest workman- 
ship, studded with the richest brilliants! The servants eyed 
them with wondering curiosity, aud maintained that no princess 
at court had any thing half so magnificent. A note lay in the 
casket ; she opened it, and let it fall to the floor. She cast her 


| eyes to heaven and sunk back helpless in her chair. She wept bitter- 


ly and murmured, “ Oh, what an insult, what a disgrace! Must I 
live to endure this in my old age! Have I then been as thought- 
O heavens! 


come an accomplice in such wickedness ! 
While she wept and moaned, La Martiniere took up the mys- 
It ran thus : 


“Un amant qui craint les voleurs, 
“ N'est point digne d'amour!” 


“Your acute penetration, most honoured lady, has saved us, 
who live by enforcing the right of the strongest against fools 
and cowards, and appropriate to better uses riches that would 
otherwise be squandered, from the most unrelenting persecution. 
Be pleased to accept these ornaments as a slight expression of 
our gratitude. 
able to get hold of for a long time, though you deserve some- 
thing far richer than this trifle, most gracious madam. We beg 
that you would continue to grant us a place in your good-will 
and kind remembrance. Tue Invisisie.” 

(To be continued.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE HEIRESS. 


It must be so :—true love alone could pen 

Such tender thoughts. Hence, startling doubts, to air! 
His suit is fondly urged ;—he asks me when 

To holy altar he his prize shall bear 


‘How dared I fear my fortune was the lure’ 
Say’st not, dear scroll—* Should friends around thee fall ; 
Wert orphan‘d, outcast, lowly born, and poor, , 
Thy love were royal recompense for ali? 


“ Dear scroll! I must believe thee !"—Hark ! a sigh, 


Unheard, in rapture’s pause.—* So I believed 
When he without my fondness swore to die ; 

And that for gold this weak one he deceived. 
‘* No wonder that his burning words should melt 

Her heart—how often have they melted mine ! 
Buse! thus to feign a passion never felt. 

Read on, poor dupe !—too soon, like me, to pine.” 

DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

When the Royal Hotel at Birmingham was kept by Mr. Styles, 
a gentleman, who oceupied during his stay in the town a suite of 
apartments in the house, sent for his host, and requested him to 
take him to some warehouse where he might purchase a few wire- 
fenders. Mr. Styles accompanied him to the shop of Mr. Busby, 


It is the most precious prize that we have been | 


| 


) 
| 
| 


cordiality, forced him to take a seat on the opposite side of the 


But how astonished was the old lady when she || fire ; produced a bottle of excellent wine, and filling him a glass, 


said, ‘‘ Come, Mr. Busby, I admire your caution and your frank- 
ness ; and as I drank ale with you in the morning, you must now 
drink wine with me.” The kindness of his grace’s manner, and 
the generosity of the liquor, soon dispelled the bashfulness of the 
wire-drawer ; and it was not till they had finished the second 


| bottle that Mr. Busby, after receiving his money for the fenders, 


rose and took his leave, highly gratified by his interview with the 


jolly Duxe or Norrotk. 


must a few words | 





wire-drawer in that town, who, from the plain dress and manners |, 


of the stranger, took him for a homely farmer of humble circum- 


stances. Some fenders were shown, at a price which appeared 


| to Mr. Busby suitable for such a customer. He, however, inquired 


for others of a finer make, which were accordingly produced ; 


was inquired for. ‘{ will tell thee what,” said Busby, 

chap! thou'lt excuse me, but the price of even these will dip 
* Well, Mr. Wiseman,” said the 
purchaser, “I'|l endeavour to find money to pay for them—and | 
want the very best you manufacture.” They were shown and 
accepted. “ But,” saxl the vender, ‘‘ I must cither have security, 
old gentleman, or the money, before they leave my shop ae 
‘* Send them when packed up,” said the stranger, ‘to Mr. Styles’ 
and they will be paid for on delivery.” This was agreed upon, 
and Busby, turning familiarly to the stranger, said, “* Now, old chap, 
a glass of good ale would be no bad thing ; will't have a glass!” 
Busby led the way to 
the kitchen, which he thought the most suitable apartment for 


' the humble guest, and they there discussed the contents of a 


After some chat the wire-worker 
thou knowest something about pigs, dost 


flowing can of home-brewed. 
said, “I say, old chap! 
not? won't come and see my little runts?” Without waiting for 
. Where they saw 
and admired the pigs, and other et ceteras of domestic economy. 


| Mr. Busby and the stranger then parted. At the appointed time 


Busby appeared at the bar of the Royal Hotel with the fenders 
* Well, Styles ' was his salute, ‘ where is the old farmer chap?” 
“Show Mr. Busby up,” said the innkeeper. Mr. 
somewhat startled on being ushered up the great staircase ; at 
the top of which he was encountered by two servants in splendid 
liveries. ‘ This room, sir,” said one of them, as he opened the 
door and hurried in the bewildered man of wire—introducing 


| these, too, failed to please, and an article of the very best quality | 


' ” 
postage 


| an additional price to cover the extortion 


Busby was 


Hearing the words “ your | 


grace,” and finding himself in a rich apartment occupied by the 


“old chap 


* himself, with a fall sense of the familiarity he had 


; used to the great unknown, he was about to leave the room im 


THE BRIGAND. 


Mine island prize !—Yes, she is wondrous fair ! 

White as the snows upon her northern hills : 
How soft the tresses of her silken hair! 

Her eyes how deep, and limpid as the rills 
That flash, like diamonds, down the mountain's side, 
And blue as if the heavens their waters dyed ! 
Pure as our Virgin Mother !—Is it this 

That checks me, when within my vigourous arms 
Her form reclines—nor dare 1 snatch the bliss 

Of pressing to my heart her witching charms? 
Fiercest in combat—steadiest o’er the bowl, 
Can this chill face my wild desires control? 
Aye as I gaze, one holy thought will wake, 

Like childhood’s music, whispering at my heart ; 
And for our blessed, mild Madonna's sake, 

The gentle maiden shall unharmed depart. 
Record, O Virgin, gracious and divine, 
This one so strangely gentle deed of mine ! 


DOING BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND. 


It is not as in England, where, when an article is offered for 
sale, it is immediately purchased, or at once rejected as being too 
dear, but here there is a long haggling and cheapening of every 
article successively offered. The relation of my transactions 
with a man will serve to show the general mode of doing busi- 
ness.—He bids me call again, which I do several times without 


| doing any thing. He wishes to be the last I do with, but all can- 


not be /ast, and ali have wished to be so. After a few days I get 
him to proceed to business : he objects to the price of the article 
I offer—he will not buy—I try to induce him, but do not offer to 
make any reduction. Savs he, * You are over dear, sir; I can 
buy the same gudes ten per cent. lower; if ye like to tak aff ten 
I'l] tak some of these. 
price is quite out of the question, and put my sample of the article 


” 


per cent. I tell him that 3 reduction in 
aside ; but the Scotchman wants it.—** Weel, sir, it’s a terrible 
price, but as I am oot o’t at present, I'l] just tak a little till ] can 
be supplied cheaper, but ye maun tak aff five per cent.”"—* But, 


sir,” said I, “* would you not think me an unconscionable knave 


| to ask ten or even five per cent. more than I intended to take!” 
\ 
He laughs at me—* Hoot, hoot, man, do ye expec’ to get what 


you ask! Gude gracious, an’ I was able to get half what | ask, I 
come, I will gi’e ye within twa an’ 
a half o° your ain price, and gude faith, man, ye'll be weel paid.’ 

I tell him that I never make ary reduction from the price I first 
demand, and that an adherence to the rule saves much troubl 
“ Weel, 


i maun e’en tak the article ; 


would soon be rich. Come, 


to both parties weel,”’ says he, “since vou maun hat 
it a’ your ain way, but really I think 
you are over keen.’ ther 
comes the settlement.—‘* Hoo muckle discoont do you tak ai’, 


™—* Discount ! You cannot expect it ; 


So much for buying and selling 
sir the account has been 
standing a twelvemonth.""—“ Indeed, but I doo expec’ discoont , 
pay siller without discoont! na, na, sir, that’s nae the way here, 

I tell him that I allow no dis- 
count: ** Weel, sir, then I'll gi’e nae money.’ Rather than go 


without a settlement, I at last agree to take off two and a half per 


ye maun deduct five per cent.” 


cent. from the amount, which is accordingly deducted. “J have 
ten shillings doon against ye for short measure, and fifteen sli 

lings for damages."’—** Indeed ! these are heavy deductions ; but 
if you say that you shall lose to that amount, I suppose | must 
—** Ou, ay, sir, it's a’ right ; eight shillings and four- 
pence for pack-sheet, and thirteen shiilings for carriage and 
These last items astonish me: ** What, sir,” 
‘are we to pay all the charges in your business '’"’ But if I do 
not allow these to be taken off, he will not pay his account ; so 
I acquiesce, resolving within myself that since these unfair de- 
ductions are made at settlement, it would be quite fair to charge 


allow it.” 


save |, 


I now congratulate 
myself on having concluded my business with the man, but am 
ase , 
f 


disappointed. ‘ Hae ve a stawmpe !” asks he. ‘A stamp 
replied he. “ A bill! mv good 
sir; I took two and a half percent. on the faith of being paid | 


cash.” 


what '"—* Just to draw ye a bill,”’ 
But he tells me it is the custom of the place to pa\ 

bills, and sits down and draws me a bill at three months after 
date, payable at his own shop And what can | do with this” 
“Ou, ye may tak it to Sir William, and he'll discoont it for ve. 
on paying him three months’ interest.”"—* 
with his notes?” 


And what can I do 
—*‘ He'll gi’e ye a bill on London at forty-five 
“So, sir, after allowing twelve months’ credit, and two 
and a half per cent. discount, and exorbitant charges which vo 
have no claim on us to pay, I must be content with a bil! which 
we are not to cash for four months and a half.”"—** Wee!- 
it’s a’ right; and, says he, “if you sre gawin'to your 
inn, I'll gang wi’ ye and tak a glass o° wine.” 


davs."— 


a-weel, 


noo, sir,” 
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THE FLATTERERS. 


Lady. “ He'll know me as in mask I glide along '” 

Rose. ‘‘ Know you '—he must !— Where else amid the throng 
Could my lord see a form so full of grace, 
Lady—as matchless as your matchless face* 

Lady. “‘ Hush! hush! thou flatterest, Rose '” 

Rose. “ Nay, lady, nay! 

I but repeat what even the critics say. 
Try yonder mirror, and the shadow see 
Of what enchants the town as well as me.” 

Lady. ** Mary is dumb.—Come, child—no more refrain ; 
Let’s hear thy thoughts ; for Rose will make me vain.” 

Mary. “‘ O lady, when my eyes, well pleased, repose 
Upon some fragrant, new-blown, blushing rose, 

I feel the loveliness I cannot speak— 
When rapture’s strongest, then are words most weak ; 
So when I dare to gaze we 

Lady. ** Hold, flatterer, hold ! 

Too much of this . . . I bought this brooch of gold 
To-day for thee ;—and, Rose, this ring be thine ; 
Thou'lt value it, because it has been mine.” 

Rose. “* Thanks, beauteous lady ;—generous as fair.’ 

Mary. ‘* What you have touched, 'tis bliss indeed to wear.” 

Lady. “ But, Rose and Mary, flatter me no more ; 

I like it not—I told you so before.” 

Mary. (Aside.) **O no! she likes not flattery, simple thing! 
Witness my pretty brooch !" 

Rose. ** And my fine ring !” 


CUSTOMERS OF A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

“ Five changes a day '”’ said the bookseller, describing his cus- 
tomers with quaint humour and shrewd brevity ;—“ ay, and come 
for the sixth at night. I say, read a book to the end, indeed ! 
They begin with the end, return to the title, skip preface, jump 
to middle, dash again to end, and away for another volume! As 
to my folio and quarto gentry, Master Dugdale, Domine Chilling- 
worth, Gaffer Clarendon, and such like odd Grecians, they don’t 
come home for half a year; great bodies move slowly.”—“ In 
the name of nonsense,"’ says one customer, *‘ why do you send 
me such trumpery as this’ Buffon's History, Harris’ Hermes, 
Hume's Sketches, British Zoology ! Here! bring them in, if you 
can, Thomas ; they have almost broke down my coach.” 
“ Really, sir,” exclaims another customer, sailing stately into the 
shop, two lazy liverymen behind, all be-book’d. —* Really, sir, 
it is insulting ; your people will be troubling me with those con- 
temptible things :—Children of Nature, Filial Piety, Misfortunes 
of Love!’ (All this time her servants were unloading.)}—-‘ How 
often must I tell you there never were more than three or four 
of these things written since the beginning of the world worth 
a rational woman's reading, and they are now as old as the poles : 
and if you will persist in vexing my nature with such trumpery, 
I positively must take my name out of vour books. You know 
I study only metaphysics 





nonsense for the servants." 


Let me have Priestley on Necés+ | 
sity, Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees ; and you may throw in some 
Then fluttered out of their carriage | 


| 
| 








GOOD ADVICE. 

Our facetious and clever contemporary, the editor of the Bos- 
ton Post, has the following chapter of good advice. Hear him: 

Advice to young girls —Never marry a boy whose mamma is 
afraid to have him go on water, or whose papa cannot tell the 
difference between the tooth-ache and the lockjaw. 

Advice to young men.—Have it fairly understood before you 
wed, whether you intend to marry an individual or a whole family 

Advice to parents.—Do not let a silly ambition hazard the hap- 
piness of your children, nor your chagrin at the discovery of your 
own folly betray you into a violation of your obligations 

Advice to indiscreet people—Never hire a printer to publish 


| your folly in a book, for it is worse than being hung and paying 


the executioner forty shillings. 
Advice to balies.—Remain with your mothers as long as you 
can, and do not get married before you are out of leading-strings 
Advice to judges.—In forming an opinion keep doth ears open, 


| and then you can hear both sides 


Advice to legislators —Never become the corrupt tools of 


|| wealth. 





a bevy of young things.—‘t These,” said the bookseller, ‘‘ only 


read a volume or two in a week ; toilette students, who just run | 
my books come | 


over a letter or chapter at hair-dressing time 
home so powdered, so pomatumed, so perfumed, my old dons and 


ladies declare they are worse than the strong waters, snuff blots, | 


end brandy stains of my metaphysicians. O! but I must not for- 
get to mention my whisperers, most of whom send confidentials ; 
or such as venture themselves, hem, cough, blush, stammer, and 
so forth—have I got this’ could I get that? for, for, for—a 
friend in the country ! Others desire me to make a parcel two- 
penny post list—ready money—own price—no questions asked — 
to be called for—cash in hand—and al! in the way of snug. Thus 


I dispose of my good things—sometimes tucked between mus- | 
lins, cambrics, silks, satins, or rolled in a bundle, then thrown 


into a coach by some of my fair smugglers ; the old ones, mean- | 


while, mams and dads, never the wiser. Last enter what I call 
my consumers—lasses, young and old, who run over a novel of 
three, four, or five volumes, faster than book-men can put them 
into boards ; three sets a day ; morning volume, noon volume, 


and night volume. 


they devour my leaves. Devilish troublesome, though ; but write | 


as much as they read, corresponding misses, and so make it up 
to me in stationary. As to the rational readers and writers, there 
must be a sprinkling of your high prizers; but they don’t go 
much about. I keep most of my wise ones to myself—such as Mas- 
ter Gibbon, Domine Robertson, Old Verulam, and bold Sir Isaac.” 


THE BOWER. 


“ And canst thou leave me’ Are the fond vows breathed, 
All, all forgotten ?"’—** Nay, sad Inez, hear, 
While by mine arms thy willowy form is wreathed, 
Thine own true Juan love and fealty swear!" 
“Thou wilt forget me ;—other faces fairer, 
Unstained by tears, will charm thee more than mine, 
While every hour of absence makes thee dearer.” 
“What! doubt a heart so fondly, wholly thine’ 
I go where glory calls me. Couldst delight 
In a pale laggard when there's battle nigh? 
en smile—and thy remembered smile shall light 
Thy lover to thy bower from victory !”’ 
“Well, Bob, how much did your pig weigh*” ‘Oh, don't 
know, it didn’t weigh as much as I expected ; I always thought 
tt wouldn't.” 


| 
| 
| 


Pretty caterpillars, as I call them, because | 


| 
il 
| 


|} 


Advice to any one who is pleased to receive it —If you wish to 
stab a person's reputation, by imputing to him or her falsehood, 
treachery, and the meanest selfishness, you may as well use the 
naked dagger as to wreathe the blade with flowers 

Advice to sentimental people —The noblest of all sentiment is 
that which springs from sincerity, constancy, frankness and for- 
giveness. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 





BY MES. JAMESON 
ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 


William died in his fifty-second year. He was a great military 
commander rather than a great king, and utterly deficient in those 
amiable feelings and social accomplishments which rehder great- 
ness attractive: he never could conciliate the love of the nation 
he had delivered, and was always unpopular. The horse on which 
he was mounted at the time of his accident had belonged to a 


| man who had been executed for high treason against him, which 


Advice to politicians —Collect the debts you have made as 


soon as possible, pay those you have lost without delay, and never 
be guilty of such disreputable conduct again 

Advice to the temperance party.—Offer a reward for the best 
model of a cider-mil! 


RETROSPECTION. 


Records of hours, with joy inwrought ; 
Quick let the wreathing flames eflace 
Lach glowing word, each tender thought, 

That once Affection loved to trace 


Why should I hoard the faithless vow, 
When Love (for Love is Truth) hath fled ; 
And he who wrote the lines is now, 
To me, as numbered with the dead? 


He's gone, ‘mid younger hearts to range, 
While mine still broods on all it felt ; 

When, swearing he could never change, 
Impassioned at my feet he knelt 


Tales of our favourite haunts—of books, 
Chosen by me, they ne'er could tire ! 

Records of sighs, of answering looks, 
Hide their al mockery, circling fire 


O Love! and canst thou never bind 
Proud manhood in thy lasting sway’ 

While woman, helplessly entv ined, 
Lives thy sad captive—dies thy prey ! 


| plished 


NO MEDICINE FOR LOVE. 
A certain lady waited on a physician, in great trouble about her 
daughter. ‘ What ails her’ said the doctor. “ Alas! doctor, 


I cannot tell; but she has lost her humour, her looks, her sto- 
mach ; her strength consumes every day, so as we fear she can- 


not live.” ** Why do you not marry her’” ‘“ Alas! doctor, that 


we would fain do, and have offered her as good a match as she | 


” 


could ever expect, but she will not hear of marrying.” “ Is there 
no other, do you think, that she would be content to marry?” 
* Ah, doctor, that is it that troubles us; for there isa voung gen- 
tleman we doubt not she loves, that her father and I can never 
consent to.” ‘ Why, look you, madam,” replies the doctor, 
gravely, (being among all his books in his closet,) ‘‘ then the case 
is this : your daughter would marry one man, and you would have 
her marry another ; in all my books I find no remedy for such a 
disease as this 


THE MINIATURES. 


“ Take back thy portrait, and restore me mine ! 

We part to meet no more !"’"—*' Stop ere ‘tis done 
Art deaf to prayers’ Ne’er hast thou loved! thy heart 
Steeled by stern pride ;—or shouldst not prize me more, 
Because, made credulous by too much bliss, 

I feared a rival in whoever gazed 

Upon those matchless charms ''’—* Thou art forgiven 
The baseless doubt thy tongue has dared confess— 
The maddened threat—the slow corroding sneer, 
Forgiven my days of pain, my sleepless nights, 

My tears (I do not think of weeping now ;) 

But ne’er again I'l] trust thee with my peace :-— 

So let us part '"—** Would we had never met, 

Since thou, regardless of each ancient tie, 

Canst rudely sever all. But tear not hence 

Thine image, that, through wearv hours on hours, 
Hath pressed a heart which throbbed but for thy love: 
Shrine visited by homage of my lips, 

When thou, the rea! saint, wert far —I've looked on "t, 
Talked to it fondly, as it were thyself, 

Until methought it smiled —O let it stay ! 

In sooth, I cannot give it !"—** Keep the toy 

(Aside.) Fond, fatal weakness! Can my heart relent’ 
Fool that I was to hear him plead again '” 


| parties, for these were matters of prejudice and opinion ; 


gave occasion to the credulous populace to suppose that the ac- 
cident wes some especial judgment of Providence 

On his death Anne was immediately proclaimed queen; her 
scruples, if she had any, were for the present laid aside. There 
was a ridiculous story current that the Pretender (who had been 
acknowledged King of England by Louis XIV.) was not really 
the son of James the Second, but a child who had been intro- 
duced into the palace in a warming-pan. Anne, to reconcile her 
conduct to herself or to her friends, affected at this time to give 
some credit to this tale, and doubi the legitimacy of her brother 
The fact is that she was placed im a very peculiar situation ; if 
she had refused the crown, the Electress of Hanover would have 
been called over by one party, and the Pretender Prince James 
by another, and England would have been threatened by all the 
horrors of a civil war; she therefore acted for the best, and was 
guided by those around her 

To understand the following sketch of the great events of the 
reign of Anne, it will be necessary to recall to memory the situa- 
tion of affairs at home and abroad at the period of her accession 

About this time the people of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
were divided into two great parties. One party maintained those 
principles through which the revolution of 1688 had been accom 
They maintained that a king ruled for the good of his 
subjects, and derived his power from them, and that by anv ille 
gal or oppressive concuct on the part of a king, his people were 
justified in dethroning him and choosing another. They main 
tained that the reformed religion being the religion of the state, 
a Roman Catholic could not lawfully be placed at the head of the 
state; that James the Second had forfeited his rights to the 
throne, and that as his son could not inherit claims that were 
justly forfeited, he also was excluded by the voice of the nation 
in parliament; that the Protestant succession (that is, the suc 
cession of the house of Hanover upon the death of Queen Anne) 
was authorized by the laws of the land. The persons who main- 
tained these opinions were called whigs 

The contrary party maintained that the sovereign derived his 
power from God only, and net from the people ; that to depose 
a king, however wicked, was in itself cruminal, except when the 
religion of the state was endangered ; that although the parlia- 
ment might depose James the Second, it could not take from his 
family the hereditary and divine nght of succession. They ob- 
jected in general to the Brunswick family, and were supposed to 
be favourable to the exiled Stuarts. They detested the Presby- 
terians and Dissenters, and they feared the Roman Catholics; 
they identified the English church with the English government 
People of this party were called ¢ories. 

There were many truly honest and well-informed men of both 
nor 
must it be forgotten, that though the words whig and (ory are still 
used to distinguish two parties in the state, they have varied a 
good deal from their original signification in the reign of Anne 

The leading men of the tory party were the Dukes of Ormond, 
Shrewsbury, and Buckirgham ; Lord Bolingbroke, Harley (after- 
ward Earl of Oxford) Hyde, Earl of Rochester, (uncle to the 


| queen,) and Bishop Atterbury. The leading whigs were the Dukes 


of Argvle and Wharton; the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire, 
with all the Russells and Cavendishes ; the Earl of Sunderland, 
Lord Somers, and Lord Halifax 

In the commencement of the reign of Anne, the Earl of Marl- 
borough was a tory; but his wife became a whig, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, Marlborough was soon drawn over to that party 
Admiral Churchill, his brother, was a violent tory ; Lord Sunder- 
land, his son-in-law, was a violent whig; Lady Tyreonnel, the 


| sister of Lady Marlborough, was an enthusiastic jacobite, and 
|| was at this time one of the court of the exiled king. This one 


instance will give some idea of the manner in which not only the 
nation but private families were divided by the spirit of faction 
Such was the pulitical state of England at home. Abroad our 
situation was most critical; we were on the brink of a terrible 
war caused by the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth. The four 
great powers of Europe were, at that time, France, England, 
Spain, and Austria. Russia scarcely ranked as a civilized nation, 
for the Czar Peter was running about Europe to educate himeelf 
and study the arts of government and ship-building. It was the 
favourite plan of William the Third to preserve what is called in 
history the * balance of power," that 1s, to prevent any one of 
the four great powers from obtaining such an exorbitent influ- 
ence, or such an extension of territory by encroachments on their 
weaker neighbours, as must endanger the freedom or existence 
of the others. Now Louis had just placed his grandson, Philip 
Doke of Anjou, on the throne of Spain, become vacant by the 
death of Charles the Second without heirs. In this he was op- 
posed by the!Emperour of Germany. who had claimed that crown 
for his second son, the Archduke Charles. It was clearly the in. 
terest of England to join the allies against the King of France, 
for Louis had refused to acknowledge the title of Anne, and had 
shown a determination to support and restore the son of James 
the Second. He was likewise so powerful and of such immea- 
surable ambition, that there was neither peace nor security for 
his neighbours; and should France and Spain be ever united 
under one king, it was evident that no single state could with- 
stand such an overwhelming power For these reasons it was 
determined to join the allies (that 1s, Germany, Holland, Portu- 
gal, and Savoy) against Louis the Fourteenth, and to espouse 
the part of the Archduke Charles against Philip the Fourth 
(To be continued ) 
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ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE FRENCH. || 
a . = - | 


A DRAMA OFF THE STAGE. 


The theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, in Paris, was crowded 
pit, orchestra, and galleries were filled to suffocation. There 
shone the most brilliant dresses and the first society of Paris, 
for Mazurier was to take his departure the next day for London, 
it was the last time that year he was to perform in the Vampire 
Polichinelle. Since the morning, all the avenues to the theatre 
were filled with people, notwithstanding the torrents of rain that 
fell, fur all Paris was desirous of seeing once more this marvel- 
lous living puppet, who could climb like a monkey, twist and 
turn like a snake, and crack cocoanuts on his forehead at the 
imminent risk of breaking his own head as well as the nut 

The curtain was not yet drawn up, and each one was trying to 
kill time after his own fashion. Some in the pit were hissing, 
beating time with their feet, and calling to each other from one 
end of the theatre to the other. The gods in the gallery were 
imitating birds and cats, and those more peaceably inclined took 
advantage of the confusion to look at the pretty women through 
their eye-glasses, and to catch their glances in return. 

One box only was not full; it was occupied by a young man, 
who might have seen thirty summers, and whose mild and me- 
lancholy face showed indifference to all that was passing around 
him. His dress was plain, but in good taste ; his black cravat 
made more conspicuous a paleness, which, without any appearance 
of ill-health, gave a peculiar character to his physiognomy The 
ladies appeared to look at this young man with interest, for doubt- 
less he was unhappy, and his ailment seemed to be one of the 
heart. He perceived that he was exciting attention, and drew 
back as far as he could in the box ; he then took his eye-glass 
and looked anxiously to the right and left, after which he fell 
into a reverie. The first piece was ended ; but neither the good 
singing of one performer, the false notes of all the others, nor the 
clapping and laughing, could rouse the pale unknown from his 
reflections, until a gentle tap at the door of his box made him 
start, and he hastily opened it. 


**Ah! good evening, my dear Alfred,” said a sweet, youth- | 


ful voice ; *‘ you appear very much pre-occupied, is it with the 
piece? no, it cannot be, for I looked through the pane of glass 
before I knocked, and your back was turned to the actors.” 

“True, my charmer,’ answered Alfred, while he pressed the 
ungloved hand of a fair and beautiful woman, who smiled on 
him most graciously, ‘this piece ts very tiresome, and you are 
fortunate to arrive at the ending of it.” 

** What is it called?” 

‘Ah! I must acknowledge, my sweet Anne, that | was not 
paying any attention to it, and that I do not even know the name 
I was thinking of you alone, But see how absent | am: I do not 
even inquire how you came. Is your mother indisposed, that she 
did not accompany you?” 


“Well, I shall finish by liking them also, Anna; do you but 
say the word, all your desires, your least caprices (for all pretty 
women have some) shall be immediately gratified by me. Yes, 
you will make me like what I now hate.” 

‘*My cousin, for instance?’ asked the pretty interlocutrice, 
while she took the hand of Alfred, who was trembling violently. 

“Oh, do not talk to me of that man,” continued he with an 
agitated voice, ** for you will make me repent doing a good ac- 
tion: he is my most mortal enemy, and he loves you ; he wishes 
to obliterate me from your heart, and there are no infamous 


| means he will not employ to come to his end, no falsehoods he 


will not fabricate when my back is turned. But you do not be- 
lieve all he says, do you? his tactics are too absurd ; the envi- 


{ 
i} 


“What a horrible piece '” said Alfred ; “come, Anna, let us go.” 
Alfred was so pale, and trembled so violently when he tried to 


| rise, that Madame Fleury caught hold of his hand to prevent his 


| world 


ous scoundrel ! he is tired of his passion for actresses, and he now | 


| makes pretensions to you.” 
° ' 
‘Be calm! be calm, Alfred, we are observed ! be reasonable, 


| I love but one woman on earth, you, and you alone! 


* Yes, she is not well, her head-ache had increased, and by the | 


advice of my dear cousin the doctor (whom, by-the-by, you do 


not like) my mother went to bed. As I did not wish to miss the | 


play, and leave you all the evening téte-a-téte with two thousand 
persons, I begged Hippocrates to accompany me to my box be- 
fore making his visits behind the curtain. But see, there he is 
on the stage ;—take your glass,—at the left, behind that tree. He 
is looking at you.” 

** Yes, I see him,’ 
he looking at us so intently?” 

Here the curtain fell 

«My dear friend, you are wrong, you are unjust towards Hu- 


said Alfred, rather disconcerted ; “ why is 


bert : what has he done to you! are you displeased that he gave 


YY 


me Lis arm to accompany me hither 
* returned Alfred, “but I envy him: to 


* Oh no, my dear Anne, 
tell the truth, | would rather have been your cavalier myself; for 





that man who follows you everywhere 

“There, are you not going to be jealous 
lady, with a malicious smile; ** you would have preferred my 
coming alone, perhaps, which I certainly should have done rather 
than not have kept my word. I am no longer a young girl, afraid 
of her shadow ; a widow of twenty-five dues not always need the 


ar 


interrupted the 


arm of a man to escort her, and I should have gone alone to the 
opera without sny scruple ; but to the Porte Saint Martin —”’ 

A terrible noise in the pit drowned the voice of Madame Fleu- 
ry ; there was a cloud of dust and violent swearing and fighting ; 
five or six late comers were endeavouring to get a place ; they 
were determined to see Mazurier. 


“Oh, the horrible creatures!" cried Madame Fleury ; “look at | 


them, Alfred, they will kill each other! What a low place !” 

“They, certainly, are very ill-bred, my sweet Anna ; they run 
to the theatre like wolves to their pasture, not caring for the 
pretty eyes that are looking at them. For myself, I am not fond 
of the theatre, my dear Anna ; and were it not for the inestima- 
ble happiness of being near you, all those farees of the boule- 
vards would appear to me very insipid, and I should not have 
come to swallow the dust these gentlemen are making " 


** But you must try to like it, my dear, for I am so fond of the 
theatre ; and you, I hope, will be a good husband, and accom- 
pany me tosee all the melo-dramas! I have the bad taste to like 
melo-dramas !" 


| the sound of Alfred's voice, and they were not noticed 


and do not weep like a child!” 


The pretty widow gently drew Alfred to the interiour of the | 


box, and laid her white hand on the shoulder of the young man, | 
| who exclaimed, 


** Pardon me, oh, my dear Anna, pardon me! [ am very guil- | 


ty, but I love you! I am losing my reason. They want to sepa- 
rate us, to take you from my arms ; you, my life—you, my angel, 
hl 

Alfred became so agitated that Madame Fleury was obliged 
to draw the curtain of the box; fortunately, the noise drowned 
The 


young widow held her lover's cold hand in hers. 


‘My friend, you know I am not ungrateful, and I love youas | 


you love me, let us not speak of Hubert; his falsehoods can 
have no effect on me.” 
“Oh Hubert, Hubert, I regret having allowed him to live, 





when I might have 

He did not finish the sentence, he felt he had said too much, 
but it was too late,—Madame Fleury ; with that penetration na- 
tural to women, understood what he wished to conceal 

** A)fred,’’ she asked in atone which she tried tu make severe, 
*T know all: you have fought a due! with Hubert ; you challeng- 
ed him ; that was not right; you should not have forgotten that 
he was a relation of mine.” 

“[ did not forget it, Anna; but for that, he was a dead man; 
his life was in my hands; I could have taken it—I ought to have 
taken it perhaps; he had offended me in the most shameful 
manner, like a coward ; he had said words that can only be ef- 
faced with blood; and when I was standing opposite to him on 
the field, after I heard his ball whiz past my ear, I did not lay him 


| dead on the ground, when I might have done it by just pressing 


| my trigger. 


| retract, he would sooner have died 


| cross over him, and in his confusion, as he did not attempt to | 


Anna, on your account alone I forbore revenging 
myself ; vengeance was lawful and sweet, after all the injuries I 
had received from him. The infamous scoundrel! he would not 
But I made the sacritice 
for you, Anna; I must have loved you well to do it !” 

“Oh, my Alfred!" exclaimed Madame Fleury, weeping 

They fell into each other's arms. A violent knock at the door 
made them raise their heads, and they saw through the pane of 
glass, the insolent and triumphant face of the doctor, who was 
gazing on them; an undefinable mixture of joy and matice con- 
tracted his features. Alfred was alarmed, he felt a cold shiver 


open the door, Hubert had it opened by the box-keeper 

“Do not disturb yourself,”’ said he, with a malicious air, “1 
have only come in to go out again. I bring you bad news, my 
pretty cousin ; Mazurier cannot perform to-night, he has just had 


a most severe fall that might have killed him. 


| there to attend to him, I assure you he never would have played 


' made three salutations to the public 


the Vampire again. 
** Really, this is very provoking, cousin, first for us, and then 
for him, poor creature! And what are they going to give us in- 
stead !"’ 
*[T do not know yet, but it is probably now decided 


| falling. 


“Come, como, Alfred,” said she, mildly, “ you must not be 
so sensitive, we must accustom ourselves to every thing in this 
And really I am delighted that they give us this melo- 
drama ; I have heard so much of it that I have a great desire to 
see it. Besides, you know what you promised me just now—to 
like melo-dramas for my sake.”’ 

Alfred made no reply, but sat down quietly. 

The piece had begun ; the pit was listening in breathless si- 
lence to this favourite drama. Alfred appeared to be in agony, 
but said nothing. Madame Fleury did all she could to cheer 
him ; she turned into ridicule each sentence of the piece, but Al- 
ferd's smile was painful to behold. 
stage. 

‘See, my love, how pastoral that is, all those good peasants 
with garlands of flowers, to congratulate Mr. Francois. If I was 


His eve was riveted on the 


| in Theresa's place I would not marry that man, for his affairs 


husband who is not yet married. 


look rather suspicious.” 

Alfred etarted ! the door was rudely thrown open, and the doc- 
tor entered ; he placed himself behind his cousin, took his eye- 
glass, and appeared to be paying great attention to the piece 
At that part of the play where Francois is discovered to be a 
fugitive from justice, and pursued by the police, Hubert’s eves 
were fixed on Alfred, who was much agitated. 

“What do you think of it, my charming cousin’ poor Mr. 
Frangois is on thorns ! Ido not know how the poor devil will 
get out of the scrape ; he is in an embarrassing position fora 
That scoundrel of a friend has 
discovered him ; an old galley acquaintance is he not, Mr. 
Alfred ?” 

Alfred put his hand to his forehead and made no reply. 

“ For my part, I think the marriage is off, my cousin,” said 
the doctor, giving at the same time a significant look at Al- 
fred. ** Well, how do you like it?” said he, im an under tone; 
“was I not right’ look how agitated he is.” 

Hubert! you prevent my hearing the 


“You are crazy, 


piece.” 

The second act had begun, and when the hideous personage 
appeared who had partaken of Francois’ hospitality, and who 
now always crossed the path of this repentant robber like an evil 
genius, it was horrible to behold the paleness of Alfred’s face, 
and the joy of his cruel neighbours. 

“ Bravo!’ vociferated the doctor ; ‘ that treacherous fellow 
don’t lose sight of him ; I pity Mr. Francois ; but I am anxious 


| for the catastrophe.” 


He fell through | 
a trap forty feet deep, and if I had not happened to have been |, 


I will 


go behind the scenes, my sweet cousin, and I will return to pay | 


you a visit during the piece, if Mr. Alfred will allow me.”’ 


He kiseed Madame Fleury’s hand and left the box, hum- | 


ming an Italian tune 


“The puppy!” cried Alfred, ‘and I must endure his imper- | 


tinence. Anna, for your sake only, I contain myself, I smother 
the passion to which I would fain give vent.” 

“The curtain!" vociferated the pit. “* Begin, begin 

The audience in the galleries and poulailes grew impatient, 
and opened a deafening chorus of groans, shouts, hands, feet, 
sticks and umbrellas ; the ladies closed their ears, and although 
the instruments in the orchestra began to play, the tumult went 
on increasing until the rising of the curtain, when, instead of 
the Vampire, the manager came forward in a dress suit, and 


tremendous hissing 


He was received with a 


Alfred clenched his hands violently, and you could hear his 
heart beat 

** The piece appears to interest you prodigiously,’’ Mr. Alfred, 
said the doctor. “ It is not merely invention ; these are facts 
but you will see the conclusion.” 

Alfred groaned and looked angrily at Hubert, who continued 
making his remarks on the piece with the same sang-froid, and 
whispered to his cousin, who became serious and pensive, 


** Look at him, Anna! his face is becoming purple. Did I uot 


tell you '—you would not believe me ; was I wrong?” 

There was a change of scene which represented the wedding 
chamber, around which were placed garlands of flowers. In 
front was a transparency, with the letters T. F.; the initials of 
Theresa Frangois 

“Can you read it, Mr. Alfred !” said Hubert, with a triumpl 


ant look. “I see at T; but I cannot distinguish the sccond 
letter. Egad! I have it; it is an F. T. F.; do you u 


derstand ?”’ 
“Sir,” murmured the young man, grinding his teeth. 
But the village feast was intesrupted by the cries of ‘Stop 
thief! Stop thief!" 


open the secretary and emptied it of its contents 


A man had entered the farm-house, forced 
Francois 
alone on the stave; he knows the thief; the infamous man to 
whom he had given hospitality. He discovers him, and seizing 
him bv the collar, exclaims 

* Return to me what you have taken, or I will denounce you 

The thief.—** And I will tell who you are.” 

Frangois. ** Miserable being, thou shalt die!" (He seizes en 
are, the thief takes a pistol, Francois runs after him, and 
report of a pistol is heard.) 

“ This piece is frightful '* 
indisposed, Alfred! let us go.’ 

** Wait a minute, you will 


* said Madame Fleury. ‘ You are 


’ 


lose the best of it,”’ rejoined the 


' doctor, forcibly retaining his cousin. 


“Gentlemen,” said he, when the noise had a little subsided, | 


‘Mr. Mazurier has beendangerously hurt ; this misfortune obliges 
us to change the piece, and if you will permit us, gentlemen, we 
will have the honour of performing for you the melo-drama of 
the Two Galley Slares.” 


* Yes, ves! bravo, bravo ''’ was voctferated from all sides 


Alfred’s hair stood on end; he seemed choking ; his eves 
were starting from their sockets. 

“ Attention, sweet cousin ! they bring Francois back ; see, he 
is wounded in the arm ; they are going to dress his wound in 
that closet. Anna, you are pale; is it at seeing Mr. Alfred 
look so *” 

At this moment screams of terror are heard from the close! 
Francois enters ; his shirt is torn and stained with blood , his 
shoulders are branded with the letters T. F. (Trarawvz Forces, 
hard labour. ) 


A wild ery echoed through the theatre; Alfred had fainted 
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“ Help, help, he is dying '” #irieked Madame Fleury ; “ he 
is suffocating ; let us take him in the greeu-room.” 

“Yes, into the actors’ room,” said the doctor, ‘‘ no person 
will disturb him there.” 


They placed him, still fainting, on the sofa. It was with much 
difficulty that they loosened his clothes; for he writhed like a 


maniac, and tore with his nails the hands that were endeavour- 
ing to undress him. Madame Fleury, in tears, entreated her 
cousin to save him 

** He is a dead man,” said the doctor, “‘ if I donot bleed him ; 
see, his face is purple, and he may be attacked with a fit of apo- 
plexy in a moment.” 


Three stout fellows belonging to the theatre seized hold of 


Alfred; one took his shoulders and the two others held his 
wrists ; the doctor then plunged his lancet into his arm, but as 
the blood did not flow, he was preparing to open the vein again, 
when the dying man made a sudden bound to escape from 
Hubert, who held him by the arm, and in the struggle tore his 
shirt up to the shoulder. 

“Anna! do you see! T. F.!” 

Madame Fleury swooned away. 
Alfred released him in astonishment, when, deadly weak as he 
was, but still animated with the desire of revenge, he seized the 
doctor by the throat and fell with him to the ground. This last 


The three men who held 


effort opened wide the vein, and the blood gushed forth as thick || 


A frightful struggle ensued, in which neither 
only were separated; the 


and black as ink. 
conquered ; for two dead bodies 
clutched fingers of Alfred had left blue marks on the neck of his 
enemy, and both were weltering in blood. 

Thus, during the representation of the melo-drama of the Two 
Galley Slaves on the stage, the same piece, but yet more atro- 
cious, was acting in reality in the green-room of the theatre. 





LEGENDS OF VENICE. 
THE FATAL CURIOSITY. 


Lud! what a group the motley scene discloses 

False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside ‘em, 
Patriots in parti-coloured suits, that ride ‘em. 

Towarps the commencement of the 15th century, a young 
gentleman, whom the chronicler, no doubt for valid reasons, 
mentions only by his christian name, Leonardo, returned to his 
native Venice, after having accompanied the ambassador of that 


state to Paris. It had been surmised, however, from the very 


circumstance of this concealment, that he was amember of some | 


noble and powerful house. At all events he had other qualities, 
without which, houses of any kind, great or little, soon fall to 


pieces—sometimes with a very heavy crash—namely, he was | 


clever, prudent, and courageous, with only one foible, and that, 
unluckily, lying so close and dormant in some niche of his lordly 
heart and high thoughts, that he was actually not aware of its 


existence. He was, moreover, eloquent, full of humour and 


anecdote, and so good-natured that not one of his friends was | 


afraid of asking him for any favour—his hawk, his steed, his 
dog ; excepting always his hard cash—a request which always 
put him upon his mettle. No wonder, then, a man who knew 
how to govern his purse-strings was greatly beloved by the peo- 
ple, for they have invariably the sincerest respect for a strong 
box—it is the embodying of the Plutonian principle within their 
and he was proportionably envied by the old aristocrats, 
Though it was believed that 


souls ; 
and imitated by the young unes 
he lived amidst the cares of state, his sole ambition seemed to 
be to pass a merry life, and, according to immemorial custom in 
such cases, he had a pleasant country-house—no doubt for the 
charms of solitude and contemplation. One day, after extolling 
it to the skies, a dear friend did him the honour of asking him 
to lend it to him fora short space, that he might, without fear of 


. . ! 
having his throat cut, or being thrown into the Grand Canal, 


meet there a certain young lady, of whom he drew the most 
charming and fascinating portrait. Leonardo of course consent- 
ed, and then carelessly asked respecting the birth, fortune, and 
accomplishments of the fair incognita. 

All he heard, however, only tended to whet his curiosity ; 


and, without consulting the point of honour, or prudence either, I] 
he hid himself for a freak behind a curtain in the corridor, through | 


which he knew that the new occupant would pass, and where he 


should see her divested of her envious veil. The plan succeeded || 
|| from the walls 


to his wish; the loversentered this apartment about miduight— 


his voung friend having apparently whispered some words, took | 


off the fair one’s veil, spite of a little resistance, real or pretend- 
ed. Amore perfect beauty never appeared before the eyes of 


Leonardo, or those of mortal man, as he then deemed ; for there || 


was such an exquisite simplicity, innocence, and gentleness in 
her soul-beaming face, that you almost forgot to look at those 


eyes of soft, yet sparkling blue ; and in her whole air and motion | 


there was an enchantment that made it treason to love and 
witehcraft to defy. So great was the force of the charm, that 
the most prudent man in Venice—the right hand and the glove, 
you may say, of a Venetian ambassador,—forgot where he was, 


who he was, what he was, and; like a mathematician, who, in 


squaring the circle, lost his identity, and was peering for himself 


in every corner of the college ; so lost was poor, prudent Leon- 
ardo behind the screen, and how will he find himself again’ He 


|| tried to remember who his friend was, what he was about, and 
who the lady must be; but all to no purpose. He was clean 
gone out of himself; it was too late to call her simplicity « 
mask of hypocrisy, her beauty an errour of nature, her apparent 
innocence only a lure to deceive and betray. It was this attempt 
to dislike and detest her which impressed her features so power- 
fully on his heart and memory 
Now Leonardo was not a match to be sneered at; for his alli- 
ance was sought by the richest and most noble aristocrats of 
Venice ; or, at least, by their wives and daughters—more than 
the same thing. Being resolved to blot out the thoughts of her 
he had seen, by one grand effort—as a man takes a still stronger 
poison to cancel another—Leonardo swore he would marry ; for 
unless he had taken an oath, so prudent a man would never 
, have kept his word in so desperate athing. He began to try to 
court by degrees the daughter of an old friend and a very pow- 
erful senator. Having obtained permission from the lovely Eliza 
herself, lhe commenced by passing every day twice or three times 
under her balcony. Although she looked out at the windows, 
he did not much look up at them—his weak and wicked thoughts 
still reverting to the unknown beauty, which brought his eyes 
again to the ground; besides, what use in looking up, when it 


was plain that the lady had a veil on? This was, at least, very 


} philosophical, if not very lover-like ; till, at length, he mustered 
propriety enough to complain of the strange conduct of his im 
tended in thus concealing herself; but he was put off with s 
vow, forsooth, made to the Virgin when she was a little girl, not 
to show her face to any one except her father. This being high- 
ly satisfactory to a jealous lover, such as Leonardo was not,— 
| the day of marriage, at a snail's pace, and drawn by anv thing 
| but genuine “loves and doves,” or * bills and rills,’’ actually 
| did arrive 
The friends and relations of both families assembled at the 
mansion of the aged senator; and Leonardo, agreeably to the 
| custom, received the guests as they arrived at the door of the 
palace. He was the last to enter the great hall, which shone and 
| sparkled with the splendour and beauty of the inmates, no less 


| than of the magnificent decorations. ‘The nobles occupied some 


| dais or steps presenting the form of an amphitheatre ; at one 


end stood a priest, dressed in his canonicals, busily praying be 


fore a grand altar 
upon the walls, and the brilliant lights were hardly suflicient to 


Family trophies, blackened by age, hung 


expel entirely the sombre hues which fell from the stained win 

| dows upon that old and spacious hall 
At the momert Leonardo entered, the adjoining apartments of 
the bride were also opened ; all eves were directed towards that 


particular spot, and she appeared amidst exclamations of wonder 


and enthusiasm at the sight of beauty so dazzling and enchant 
ing as hers. What were the bridegroom's sensations when he 
beheld the supposed mistress of his friend ! 
he drew his breath with difficulty ; he essayed to speak, and to 


ve was struck dumb; 


expose her shame before the world ; but his tongue cleaved to 
His eyes were riveted on that sweet enchanting 
Her father 


his mouth. 
smile—that look of innocence, the same as before. 
stood at her side ; her young bridal friends surrounded her ; and 
all looked so happy that, in the generosity and magnanimity of 
his soul, he could not—no, he could not, quench in darkness and 


dishonour the light and beauty of so fairascene. Besides, would 


|| he not be denounced as a capricious, unreasonable, and inanimate 
| villain or idiot, in the face of his loveliest countrywomen and 

their lords, their sons and daughters’ Heavens! what was he 
to do! she had already received the benediction of her father, 


What an 


what grace and dignity in her man 


and was advancing towards him with extended hand 
ineflable charm in that look ! 
|| ner! yet Leonardo started back as if a scorpion was crossing his 
path. ‘ No!” he cried out, “ she can never be my wife; I can 
never wed my friend's mistress '"’ and he glared wildly and sav- 
agely around him. Once only the lovely creature raised her eyes 
to his, and then fainted. Astonishment and dismay seemed to 
have struck every person in that fair assembly dumb; only the 
father, calling for aid, supported his sinking child. The moment 
| she was borne out, the aged senator approached J.eonardo, and seiz- 
ing him fiercely by the arm, exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘Is this, 
Signor, a premeditated insult—to me—to my family! or are you 
prepared to explain and apologize, and resume the ceremony !"’ 
“ Never!" replied Leonardo firmly, and at this word a cry of 
vengeance resounded through the recesses of that ancient hall 
Swords gleamed, poignards glistened, old rusty arms were torn 
The friends of Leonardo hurriedly drew around, 
and encircled him—ill-armed as they were to sustain an attack— 


and the scene of festival was turned into an arena of fury and 


|! confusion horrible to behold—the cries of the ladies and the 
| 


priests, the threats of men, and the anguish of the wretched 
senator, who, now repenting his anger, sought to allay, with all 
the force of his authority and eloquence, the rising storm. “I re- 
nounce,”’ he exclaimed, *‘ every kind of vengeance—stay your 
hands! I leave it to Him who only has a right to avenge insults 


his head in his gay bridal cloak and retired, followed by all his 


friends. 
Not many days subsequently the body of Leonardo was found, 


| 
| 
| offered to grey hairs like these."’ With these words he shrouded 
| 
} 
| 


pierced in twenty places by the hand of an assassin, each wound 
clearly marked with the small black speck of the stiletto, free 


| from blood 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


[Will the lady-writer of the following communication have the 
kindness to imagine us in our snug little editorial parlour, front 
room, up stairs, opposite the Brick-meeting—we like to be parti- 
cular—surrounded by books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, 

-chapeau a la main, bowing 

our acknowledgments for the compliments she has thought pro- 


manusc ripts, music, Cngravings, etc 


per to bestow upon us? Our position is not unlike Placide’s in the 
* Invincibles,”” who, after listening to his own prarses with all 
the self-complacency imaginable, raises his head in conscious 
pride, adjusts his shirt-collar with his digits in a manner pecu- 
liar to that fine comedian, gives it as his opinion, that “ it is 
really gratifying to hear one’s self properly appreciated,” and 
struts off the stage with a conscious satisfaction that incontesti- 
bly proves him to be on the best possible terms with himself as 


been our practice, when the cor 


well as his audience. It has ever 
respondents of this periodical have indulged in the soft blandish- 
ments of compliment, to omit such portions of their favours as 
related to ourselves, le aving it to less parth al critics to decide 
upon the quality or quantity of whatever talents we may happen 
are strangely tempt- 
ed to make one exception to the general rule to which we have 


to possess ; but, in the present instance, we 


just referred. There isso much good feeling and evident sincerity 
in the suljyoined remarks, emanating from the pen of a highly in- 
tellectual lady of this city, that we are unwilling to disfigure her 
paper by any material alterations of our own—we therefore let 
The fair writer will receive our thanks for her courtesy 


it pass 
uvt consideration, and excuse our blushes—hem '—as we hand 
er manuscript to the printer. ] 


CONVERSATIONS IN DISHABILLE,; OR, LADIES’ CHIT-CHAT 
Vary. I should like very much to have heard the conversa- 


tion of some of the celebrated women whose names have been 


handed down to us as all that was fascinating and agreeable— 
Madame de Sevigne, for mstance 

Harriet. You have read Madame de Sevigné's letters, which 
are distinguished for their ease and grace ' Her conversation was 
probably in the same style and we hear as witty, learned, and 


graceful women every day 


Mary. Well, then, a wit like Lady Mary Wortley Montague ! 


Harriet She m ght have made a ds ghttul companion ul her 








wit was not levelled at you; but there was a want of refinement 
about Lady Marvy that is unbearable We heara great deal of 
charming women im our datly intercourse with the world, which 
if treasured 1 and remembered would read as well as Lady 
Marv's, and have none of her coarseness 

Vary Madame de Stace 

Harriet. She talked too much for effect. You remember what 
Byron says of her: then her vanity was excessive. She was al 
ways playing with something to show the beauty of her hand 
and arm 

Ma I wonder if Mrs Thrale, De. Johnson's frend, was a 
woman of great conversational powe rs’ She alwavs had a lite 
rary ¢ rele about her 

Harriet. 1 da not remember whether she was thought so or 
not. Her letters are beautiful. lL have seen some of them written 
in her eighteenth vear to Conway the actor You recollect he 
died im this country several vears ago. His eflects were all sold, 
even his letters; among them were many m Mrs Piozzi. As 


specimens of pe anship they are really beautil a frm, grace 


ful, flowing hand you would never imagine them written by a 
woman of eighty; the signature H. L. Piogzi is remarkably fine ; 
the letters are witty, playfu d atlectionate Couway was ex 
tremely young at the time they were writte t entering Upon 
his career as an actor. She swdentitied herself with his success ; 
entered with avidity into his plans, and was sensitively alive to 
every thing that could injure him. A mother could not have been 
more interested 

Vary I remember to have heard fthe tters; there are 
many of them, I believe the erty ] have never seen any of 


ghem, however; they are spoken of as evidences that Mrs 


Piozzi was in love with Conway 


| 


Harriet. By those who cannot give a woman credit for any 


other feeling towards one of the other sex. How perfectly ab 
surd' a woman of ¢ ighty in love with a bov of nineteen’ She 
must, however, have thought of something of the kind herself 
for, in one of her letters, she says, if strangers should read wha! 
she has written, hev might misconstrue her feelings. I do not 
recollect the procise words, but her letter was touchingly au 
gracefully expressed, and struck me painfully when I read it 
She little thought, as she penned the lines, that they would be 
read by strangers in a foreign land. ‘To me the letters seem to 
be those of a warm-hearted, affectionate woman, who had not 
outlived her kindly feelings. She was the friend of Conway's 
mother, and loved him as a son 

Mary. You have wandered from your starting-poimt, as women 
generally do when they begin to talk 

Harriet. Thank you. That is, however, the charm of conver- 
sation—the gradual growing of one subject out of another 

Very. A very original idea. You are really beginning to talk 
ve benefit of others. | 


in proverbs as if you were conversing fcr t 

should like to have listened to Aspasia 
Harriet. Lady Morgan says her celebrity was owing to the 

ignorance of the mass of Greek women. As a woman of talent 


and ed ition sie Was cons from the contrast 1 do no 
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believe if she had lived in these days we should have thought 
her any thing wonderful. There are, I doubt not, as agreeable 
companions in every little coterie in our country. 


Mary. You always thought there were more clever people in | 


the world than it ever heard of—and that more good things were 
said out of print than ever appeared in it. 
Harriet. Yes ; here are you and I, for instance—hem !—I think 


if our morning conversations were taken down by some unseen || 


hand, they would all read well enough ; and I have no doubt we 
might read them ourselves, and be astonished at our own 
cleverness. 

Mary. We might astonish ourselves ; but I have my doubts 
about our astonishing others ; for, I flatter myself, our friends 
have a better opinion of our conversational powers than we have 
ourselves—we are so modest ! 

Harriet. 1 think I will take notes some morning of our chit- 
chat, and see how it will read in print 
or you will talk Encyclopedias and Biographical Dictionaries. 

Mary. Not a bad idea. What title would you choose! “ Morn- 
ings ina Library '” 

Harriet. No, that is too bookish; I could not think of any 
thing so learned. ‘‘ Conversations in a Boudoir’ would be better. 

Mary. That would be inappropriate. We do not lounge away 
our mornings in a boudoir like the heroines of modern novels. 

Harriet. ** Conversations en Dishabille, or Ladies’ Chit-chat.” 
When shall you publish ' 

Mary. Any editor would, I am sure, receive such communi- 
cations with pleasure; but, to attract attention, we must have 
them published by some one whose taste is undisputed. I do not 
wish to see our names in any of the ephemeral periodicals with 
which we are overwhelmed. 

Harriet. I think they are vitiating the public taste. I dread to 
see them starting up all over the country. They cannot, I am 
confident, be sustained. How superiour to the mass are the Mir- 
ror and the Knickerbocker? 

Mary. Yes ; and how well they are supported. The Mirror I 
have taken for years, and have never wished to exchange it for 
any other work whatever 

Harriet. Say no more, if you intend sending your notes to 
General Morris, or he will not publish them. 

Mary. Surely one can express an opinion honestly entertained 
of a public journal without being considered a flatterer. I have 
not condemned any one in particular, and of course cannot be 
said to praise the Mirror at the expense of any other journal. I 
am merely doing an act of justice 

Harriet. I know you have always expressed the same senti- 
ments, and that they are universally entertained. You used te 
wish you could see your name among its contributers. You seem 
to retain the same desire still. 

Mary. Ido. I cantrust the editor; he will not yield to fear 
or favour in deciding upon the communications he receives 

Harriet. Not he. I am rather surprised, however, that you 
have never written for the Mirror. 

Mary. You confuse me. I will tell you what I have never 
mentioned before. Some years ago I wrote a story, which, in the 
exuberance of girlish vanity, I thought every thing that was 
beautiful and pathetic. I enclosed it in a neatiy written letter to 
General Morris. Never dreaming of rejection, I indulged in de- 
licious visions of future fame. With a beating heart I looked 
over the * Notices to Correspondents”’ in the next week's paper, 
and imagine my mortification when I read a word of advice to 
give up story-writing to those who had more talent for such 
things, and not waste any more time and paper! Fortunately 
for me I had not made any confidante, and my mortification was 
not known. I had sent it in my own name, and fondly fancied 
the delighted astonishment of my friends upon reading it. I 
found the original manuscript the other day, and, as I laughed 
at my own folly, I thought how I should like to see Genera! 
Morris, and thank him for rejecting that communication. 

Harriet. I am afraid our conversations will share the same 
fate. However, they can but be rejected 


Mary. My greatest trouble will be the punctuation. T never 


had any idea of the right placing of stops and marks; there | 


should be a punctuator in every editor's closet. 

Harriet. I believe there is; a friend of mine. who always punc- 
tuates her own articles very carefully, told me once, that she be- 
lieved they kept commas in a pepper-box, ready to sprinkle over 
every article. She had a great horrour of commas, and used to 
be quite vexed about it. Semicolons were her favourite stops. 

Mary. I shall adopt the plan of Lord Timothy Dexter, who, 
in his book entitled “* A Pickle for the Knowing Ones,” left out 


, ' 
the punctuation entirely, but gave at the end of the book, two |! gation of an opposition theatre, and was the commencement of 


or three pages of stops and marks, with a request that his readers 
would pepper the hash to suit themselves.” 0. K. 


Tue winv.—Every thing which tends to discompose or agitate 
the mind, whether it be excessive sorrow, rage, or fear, envy or 
revenge, love or despair; in short, whatever acts violently on 
our mental faculties tends to injure the health. Love is to the 
spirit what sunshine is to flowers, luring the fragrance from its 
bosum and bringing out all the energies of its young nature, or 
as the hand of beauty to the slumbering lute passing over the 
silent chords till it doth discourse most eloquent music 


I shall not tell vou when, | 














| closed ostensibly for the purpose of making new arrangements ; 


| cavalierly dismissed. 


THE DRAMA. 





— — ——_ 
CLOSING OF THE THEATRES. 


The three metropolitan theatres closed their dramatic season on 
or about the eighth instant—the Park, National, and Bowery. They 


but, in reality, in consequence of the want of patronage, and the 
inability of the managers to meet their expenses. This may, at 
a glance, appear like a disastrous aspect for the cause of the 
drama, and show evidently that theatricals are at a low ebb || 
among us; but we must bear in mind that a combination of 
causes has produced this result; causes and circumstances, 
which, when clearly demonstrated, show that no other issue was | 
to has been expected, and that the growing unpopularity of || 
theatres, or a more pious taste in the public, are not the causes i} 
of this falling off. We should class the causes under the follow- || 
ing heads, viz. 

1. There are too many theatres for the theatre-going popula- | 
tion of the city. | 

2. Rent and salaries are too high. 

3. The fashion of literary lectures has turned the audiences | 
into new channels. 

4. The price of admission is too high for the times and the 
economy of the age in such matters. 

When the late Mr. Price took upon himself the management | 
of the Park theatre, and brought in Mr. Simpson as stage mana- | 
ger and joint proprietor, he had advantages seldom equalled in this | 
or any other country. It was the only theatre in New-York ; then, | 
as now, the metropolis of the Union, always filled with strangers, | 
having no other place of amusement. Private parties were limited — i} 
lecturers were almost unknown—the evening service at churches | 
was but thinly attended—but one, or, at most, two fashion- 
able dancing-mastecrs, Berault and Charruaud—few balls—in || 
short, nothing to deprive the theatre of the constant current of 
people nightly setting towards the Park. Mr. Price was a man 
of judgment and good sense, generally speaking. He had indo- | 
mitable courage in making a bold push and risking greatly in | 
forming important engagements. He brought out Cooke, Kean, 
Macready, the Garcia family, and a legion of other talent. | 

| 
| 








While the Park stood alone, and without a rival, he had the 

reins in his own hands; and season after season passed with 

immense profits. He had, besides, another advantage as a mana- 

ger ; he was not an actor, and, consequently, had none of the 

unenviable feelings and prejudices of the profession. He had an 
extensive acquaintance, and made his friends all feel an interest | 
in the prosperity of the Park, and exert themselves to sustain it ; 
he had judicious friends in the public press, and knew how to | 
estimate their value. He was, at times, rough and uncourteous, | 
but the public did not care a straw for the eccentricities of his 

temper, so long as his skill, enterprise, and courage spread an | 
intellectual repast of the highest quality for them; and thus | 
poor houses were unknown, and the treasury was overflowing. 
One thing only was necessary to guard against,—it was but one | 
single thing that could endanger the prosperity of the Park, viz. 
opposition. To guard against opposition, and to keep the Park, | 
at least for some years, the on/y theatre in New-York, should 
have been a paramount consideration with Mr. Price. It was | 
the only post of danger, and he left it totally unguarded ; nay, | 
he courted opposition in every shape, and defied it in every po- ! 


| sition; he felt strong as Hercules, and was rather pleased than 


otherwise to see a rival, in order to show how easily he could 
grapple with and destroy him. Such rivalry, like war between || 
two nations, generally leaves both losers. When the Park theatre |! 
was burned down in 1820 or 21, before Mr. Price obtained a new 
lease from Beekman and Astor, Charles Gilfert proposed to rent | 
it. He had neither money norcred it, and Price treated his opposi- | 
tion with ridicule. All that Gilfert really wanted was a situa- | 
tion for himself as leader of the orchestra, for which he was | 
eminently qualified, and an engagement for his wife, then a | 
popular actress. Common sense and good management would 
have urged their engagement ; and thus have got rid of an able || 
rival, while securing their valuable services. This idea was | 


i 
| 


Price got the theatre ; and Gilfert and || 


| wife got no engagement ; but, in consequence of Gilfert’s offers, || 


it 


! 


i 


| which he managed with so much success, that Barriere, the 
| succeeding winter, built the Chatham theatre, which opened | 


| the rent of the theatre was increased four thousand dollars per | 


annum for seven years, which, with a bonus on s deposit of | 
twenty thousand dollars as security for the rent, created a l6ss | 
to Mr. Price, during that term, of forty thousand dollars. All 
this could have been saved by engaging Gilfert and his wife for 
three years, at seventy-five dollars per week. Well, the Park 
got under way successfully, when a trifling cause laid the foun- 


a series of disasters. Mr. Price, in his summary way, dismissed 
an actor by the name of A. J. Phillips, a very quiet and correct 
man, and useful in his line. He had been a manager, and had a 
large wardrobe of his own. Mr. Phillips made an arrangement 
with Barriere to open a summer theatre at Chatham Garden, 


with brilliant prospects under the direction of Henry Wallack, 
and was a loss to the Park of full forty thousand dollars. This | 
was the first regular opposition with which the Park had to con- 
tend ; and it shonld have created someeffect, which would have 


| Park management. 


led to precautionary measures in future ; but Mr. Price, as we 
have before said, was not the man to see opposition ahead, and 
endeavour to defeat it ; he thought it a higher honour to put it 
down by using extraordinary means to present greater attrac- 
tion, which is always hazardous, because the triumph of one 
theatre is met by reducing the prices of admission in the other. 
Gilfert, so unwisely turned off without an engagement at the 
Park, went to Albany, where, by the force of his persuasive 
genius, he contrived to have a theatre built which, even there, 
was some annovance to the Park, by offering better terms to cer- 
tain actors. The genius and tact of Gilfert were not to be con- 
fined to the Dutch, anti-dramatic city, and he threatened to 
build a theatre in New-York. This did not alarm Mr. Price, 
who had no apprehension of rivalry unless backed by money, 
and he left New-York to manage Drury Lane. In a very short 


|| time the Bowery went up in splendour, and such a company was 


engaged, that in a year it nearly closed the Park; but it soon 
broke down, and Gilfert died. Hamblin carried on the opposition 


| with great success, when Barriere died, and the doors of the 


Chatham were hermetically sealed. These repeated blows 
staggered the Park, and Hamblin continued to make money ; 
while Mr. Price wrote from Drury Lane expressing surprise that 
the Park had not closed the Bowery. Things went on in the 
same manner, until Montressor’s Italian Company arrived in 
1832. Instead of having them at the Park, they were allowed 


| to play with great success at Richmond Hill; where, finally, 


the taste and fashion of the city were concentrated, and united in 
building the Opera-house in Leonard-strect, at the expense of one 


|| hundred thousand dollars. Here were three large and handsome 


theatres erected in New-York, to the serious injury of the Park, 


| all of which we do not hesitate to say could have been pre- 
| vented by judicious and liberal movements on the part of the 


The Italian opera soon ran its race and dis- 
banded ; but there was the house, and some one must have it 
After some time, Mr. J. W. Wallack, advantageously and ex- 
tensively known in this country, arrived from England. Never 
had the Park a more favourable opportunity of redeeming its 
fortunes. With Simpson to manage the finances, and Wallack 
to design and get up pieces, make engagements, and organize a 
proper stock company, the Park would have shot ahead of all 
competition. It was, of all things, most desirous to keep Wal- 


| lack out of the management of any other theatre, and secure his 


services at the Park ; but old and unhealed animosities, arising 


| from business transactions in the course of former engagements, 


had steeled Mr. Price against him, and he would not allow him 
to appear at the Park on any terms. He soon obtained the ma- 
nagement of the National, went to England, and brought out an 
operatic troupe that again drove the Park to the brink of disso- 
lution, which Mr. Price believed he could avert by sending out a 
company to play in opera, which he did, and which failed. The 


| great receipts, however, at the National were not equal to the 


expenses, and while arrangements were making to shuffle and 
cut the cards again, the theatre caught fire and was destroyed. 
Although few had confidence in the economy of Wallack, yet his 
gentlemanly deportment, his dashing, fearless, and successful 


| manner of getting up good plays, and procuring a good com- 


pany, won him many svympathizing friends, and they resolved 10 
build a new theatre for him on the site of Washington Hall, 
which, we know, would have been carried into exccution, but 
for the pressure of the times and the panic every where created 
by the second suspension of the banks. Wallack returned to 


| England; Mr. Price came out, endeavoured in vain to infuse 


new life and animation into the 


Park, took sick and died. The 
Park, struggling with misfortune and law-suits, tried every 


| - 
thing, and finally closed its doors on the eighth instant 


In this brief sketch we at once see the necessity of “ making 
By common prudence, a little libe- 
rslity, and address, Price and Simpson could have prevented the 
erection of opposition theatres; and, before 1835, each could 
have retired with immense fortunes; but Mr. Price, with great 
judgment and integrity, had infirmities of temper which would 
not brook either opposition or friendly counsel, and Simpson is 


hay while the sun shines.” 


| innately a modest, retiring man, invaluable as a stage manager, 


but mingling very little in the world ; and the blow has come 
upon him late in life, when stemming the current of Opposition 
is a heavy task 

The Bowery has also closed its theatrical season, and here we 
have a second edition of unskilful management in not warding 
off opposition. When the Chatham theatre closed, Hamblin 
had the up-town field to himself, and he literally coined money. 


| Hamblin had encountered many difficulties, but he was ful] of 


energy. He made it a point to sustain his credit by always 
paying his debts when in funds, and always paying his actors. 
When the treasury was low, he would make up a trunk of 
dresses, run off to Philadelphia or Boston, and star it for a few 
nights, earn money enough to pay salaries on Saturday, and 
return home. He had with him as stage manager, Flynn, and 
also his wife, both popular and useful persons at that theatre ; 
he parted with them unnecessarily, and Flynn, and the old 
treasurer, Willard, started the project of building a new theatre 
in Chatham, near Roosevelt-street. Hamblin ridiculed the 
attempt. He thought that the people might be gulled, but could 
not believe that any community could be so mad as to build a 
theatre for Flynn and Willard. He 


was mistaken. He was 
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warned in time to engage Flynn and wife, and if he had done 
so, the project would have been abandoned; but he refused, 
and up went the Chatham theatre, and it soon began to cut up 
the Bowery. Flynn and Willard failed; but the theatre was 
there, and some one must have it ; and Thorne took the reins and 
drove on quite successfully, until, by degrees, the Bowery began 
to grow thin, and some new turn up of the cards was necessary 
Hamblin, full of devices, resolved on equestrian performances ; 
but here again his judgment failed. 
neighbours over the way,” Titus and Angevine, he closed with 
Welch; and the two equestrian companies were in full blast 
directly opposite each other, one with half the price and ex- 
penses of the other! On the eighth instant the Bowery hkewise 
closed, to be re-opened shortly afterwards by Welch, at half-price. 

In rebuilding the National, Mr. Wilson evinced considerable 
tact and skill. He had no money—he was a farmer, and a good 
farmer, with considerable experience as an actor, and he set to 
work, in a quiet way, to interest some friends in his project, and 
the National ruse from its ashes like a phoenix, enlarged and 
more beautiful than ever! 

He engaged a good but expensive operatic company, and 
then, instead of opening with the popular and admired opera of 
* Amillie,”’ which he could have got up in excellent style, and 
which, at least for ten nights, would have filled his house, he 
began with a new and heavy, though clever opera, by Horn. A 
false step on the outset cannot be easily retraced. While ** Amil- 
lie’? was going on successfully, “* Don Giovanni,” “* La Gazza 
Ladra,” and other operas could have been put im rehearsal. 
Still all admit that those operas were never better performed in 
this country, and it was with regret that even for a short time it 
All wished success to 
he had done 


became necessary to close the National 
Wilson, for, without any pretensions or fuss, 
enough to deserve success 

Well now, as to the remedy—what is to be done to revive a 
proper taste and a liberal support of the drama, and place the 
metropolitan theatres on their legs again? The disease is deeply 
seated, and demands powerful remedies. The proprietors of the 
Park theatre, in the first place, should entirely renovate that 
house, by improving the front, painting and regilding the inte- 
riour, introducing new hangings, decorations, and an entire new 
stock of scenery. That done, they should lease the house at one 
third less rent than is paid at present. The manager should then 
engage a good stock company, and every nov eltv and attraction 
be procured at home and abroad, and then reduce the price 
of adinission one-half. Painful as this may be, the theatres must 
come to it ere long. Every thing is taking that economical di- 
rection, and, with a good company, more money can be made at 
half the present prices than ever has been realized at full prices. 
But then to meet this reform, stars and actors must come into 
the arrangement by a pro rafa reduction of their own salaries. 
They must cease to make war upon managers, as they invariably 
do by their caprices, which prevents the management from being 
able to keep theatres open or paying them. Actors must bear in 
mind, that, if they hope to be sustained, they must sustain the 
manager, by claiming such salaries as he can pay, and always 
remember that it is their interest to recerre a small salary in 
Stars been 


preference to a promise of a large one. have 


anuther cause of destroying nearly all the theatres. The profits 
of the Woods’ engagement at Boston were four thousand dol- 
lars; the manager's profits, after paying his other expenses, 
were two hundred and fifty dollars. Fanny Ellsier carried off a 
furtune from the Park ; the manager had nothing to show of his 
portion, after paying contingent expenses. If stars and actors 
will not understand their own interest in these matters, and be 
reasonable, then the management should decline engaging 
them. ‘Take a company which can play comedy, tragedy, opera 
and ballet respectably ; that is to say, in a pleasing, correct and 
proper manner, without immense talent or bepufied pretensions ; 
a company that the manager can afford to pay a reasonable sa- 
lary : a good orchestra, and a popular variety; rely upon it, the 
public will be better pleased, and the houses will average more 
inoney than with the six or dozen nights of a solitary, shining 
star, who flashes like a meteor, leaving aarkness and despair 
behind. Half a dollar only for a box ticket to see a good play or 
a good opera, would assuredly tempt more to the theatre than 
the present prices. Besides, they would go frequently, and take 
their families. A crowded house nightly, at half price, fells at 
the end of the week, when the manager is only at one thousand 


dollars expense instead of two thousand, and that house, which, 


at half price, can bring together the greatest combination of 


talent and attraction, would assuredly make the most money 
We may look at this subject in every variety of shape; but can 


come to no other conclusion. Lessees must come down with 


Instead of engaging “his i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


their rents—actors must take off one-third of their salaries— | 


and the manager must reduce the price of admission, and increase 
the attraction, and then, but not till then, will the theatres revive 





Promenape concerts.—These are very pleasant entertain- 
ments. The overtures are wel! performed at the Park ; many of the 
The vocal talent at N 
Timm 


musicians are artists of the first grade slo's 
consists of Miss Poole, Guibilei, Seguin, and Manvers 
A visit to the gardens in the depth 


The extensive prome- 


presides at the piano-forte 
of winter is surely a delightful novelty. 
nade is ornamented with plants and shrubbery of every variety 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The interest that the ladies take in the success of the Mirror w 
every way gratifying to our editorial pride. Here ws another 
selection sent for publication in these columns by a fair hand. 
We give it a place with much pleasure 


Yes, [know that you once were my lover, 
But that sort of thing hasan end 

And tho’ love and its transports are over, 
You know you can still he—my friend 

Iwas young, too, and foolish, remember ; 
(Did youever hear John Hardy sing ') 

It was then the fifteenth of November, 
And this is the end of the spring 


You complain that you are not well treated 
By my suddenly altering so; 
Cau | help 1 ?—you're very conceited 
If you think yourself equal to Joe 
Don't knee! at my feet, | implore you, 
Don't write on the drawings you bring ; 
Don't ask me to sey, “1 adore you,” 
For, indeed, it is now no such thing 


I confess, when at Bognor we parted, 
I swore that I worshipped you thea— 
That J was a maid broken-hearted, 
And you the most charming of men’ 
1 confess, when | read your first letter, 
I blotted your name with a tear— 
But, oh! IL was young—knew no better— 
Could I tell that I'd meet Hardy here 


How dull you are grown! how you worry, 
Repeating my sows to be true— 

If U said so, I told you astory, 
For | love Hardy better than you ' 

Yes, my fond heart has fixed on another, 
(leigh so whenever he's gone.) 

1 shall always love you—as a brother, 
But my heart ts John Hardy's alone 
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Gotthe’s Correspondence with a Child.—This work is from 
the press of Daniel Bixby, of Lowell, Massachusetts, and is the 
first American, from the last English edition. It is rather sin- 
gular that Lowell, a town which ten vears ago could hardly 
boast a printing-press, should now enter the lists as a rival to 
New-York and Boston in publishing, and should send out vo- 
Inmes like the present, which might be unitated with advantage 
by the metropolitan press 

This work contains the correspondence between Gotthe and 
Bettina Brentano, sister of the well-known author of that name 
A strange medley. The letters are marked on Goéthe’s part by a 
dignified, patronizing sort of calmness ; on the side of the young 
lady by some of the wildest rhapsodies and most extravagant ex- 
pressions of attachment which ever flowed from even a woman's 
pen. The name and fame of the great poet, before she ever saw 
him, seems to have inspired her with an enthusiasm which many 
in Germany think extremely romantic, which some in America 
would certainly consider very silly. Goétthe, at the time Bettina 
wus thus smitten with his excellencies, had reached the mature 
age of sixty, and his admirer was, by her own accounts, thirteen, 
or, on the more accurate authority of registers, seventeen years of 
It may be proper to add that their flirtations were ofa 
Bettina 


age 


purely Platonic character. A strange, wild creature, 


must have been. She scrambles up and down ruins, steals away 
at night to sleep on the top of old castle walls, fires muskets, 
brandishes daggers, jumps into the Rhine to save a band-bow, 
and the hike. Gotthe draws her correctly when he tells her, 


* Thou hast a constitution lke iron, and an imagination hkea 


sky-rocket.” Her style is sometimes rather vehement, as when 
she writes, ‘* Thou art my protecting altar, to thee will I flee 


“The wish to be with thee goes like a burning sword throug 





mv heart,—with thee, nothing else'’-—and much more of the 
same kind. Goéthe’s mother, « straight-forward housewifely old 
lady, had sense enough to see the folly of all this, and she writes 
to Bettina : “ Really, cid, you are quite mad 
have you got into your head? Do you think my son hus nothing 
better to do than to wander out by moonlight, and think on 
thee? Silly girl With all her extravagance, however, our 
little lady was no fool. As might be expected, she was pro- 
foundly ignorant of all womanly employments. Thus she writes, 
“Do you still remember that evening we spent at Madamede S's, 


What nonsense 


and a bet was made that I could not use a needle! The accom- 
panying gown is a proof that I did not then tell a story. I have 
made it so prettily, that my talent for needle-work cannot any 
more be called in question. Nevertheless, look upon it with in- 
dulgence ; for I must in secret acknowledge to you that I had 
trusted almost too much to my genius.”” Again, she confesses, 
that “‘a demon within me works against all which pretends 
to realty.” But she with great ease and power ; 
her descriptions of scenery are full of poetry. She writes—* | 
do not hang upon my beloved like lead. I am like the moon 
which shines into his parlour; when well-dressed people throng 
it and many lamps are lighted, it is little noticed ; but when 
they are gone, and the noise is passed, then the soul has so much 
** Misfortune is 


writes 


stronger desire to drink in its light.” Again 
perhaps the organization of fortune; a fluid diamond which con- 
geals to ervstal; a disease of longing which becomes a pearl!” 
Or this om music, which is pretty fair writing, certainly, for a 
gitl of seventeen. “ ] should myself like to know what music 
is: I seek it as a man seeks eternal wisdom 
walked by moon-light in the beautiful blooming Linden-walk 


on the banks of the Rhine ; there 1 heard a clapping and soft 


Late vesterday | 


| singing. Before her cottage, beneath the blooming Linden-tree, 
sat the mother of twins; one she had upon her breast, and the 
other she rocked with her foot, in measure to the song she way 
singing: thus, already in the very germ, where scarce is to be 
found the first trace of life, music is the nurse of the spirit—a 


humming in the ear, and then the child sleeps; tones are the 
its world; the child has 
nothing in itself, even though the mother rocks it ; it is alone in 


companions of its dreams; they are 
spirit, but the tones penetrate it and bind it to themselves as the 
earth binds to itself the life of plants ; and if music did not sup- 
port its life it would become cold. And so music broods on from 
the time when the spirit first moves within us till it becomes 
fledged and ripe, and impatiently strives after heaven ;—there, 
too, shall we learn that music was the mother-warmth which 
called the spirit forth from its earthly shell.” But it requires 
pages to give any idea of the contents, profound, multifarious, 
amusing, and extravagant, of these volumes. They are sprinkled 
with good anecdotes of Madame de Statl, of the Tyrolese war, 
and other matters. We are only sorry the translation is so badly 
done. The first part was done in Berlin—the latter by the au- 
thoress herself, and both are full of Germanisms. The London 
edition should have been revised before republication. As it 
stands many passages are obscure, which a good rendering into 
These volumes, we need hardly say in 


They cannot fail to be 


English would explain 
conclusion, are a literary curiosity 


eagerly and extensively read 


Mr. Vandenhoff's Dramatic Readings —It gives us pleasure 
to learn that Mr. Vandenhoff, the eminent tragic actor, has been 
invited by a number of our citizens to deliver a course of his 
* Dramatic Readings " at the Stuyvesant Institute. In Boston 
and its vicinity this refined species of entertainment has been 
extremely popular, and our favourite tragedian has won some- 


thing more substantial than “empty praise” by his exertions 


His * Readings” were listened to by the elite of the city, among 
whom were the principal clergymen and lawyers, and a great 
number of that class of the community who are debarred from at- 
tending the theatre by conscientious scruples. The most flatter- 
ing encomiums were lavished upon Mr. Vandenhotf by his hear- 
ers, and his Readings were often repeated to crowded audiences 
During the present prostrate condition of the Drama in this city, 
we cannot doubt that a similar success will attend their repeti 
tion at the Stuyvesant Institute. Certainly, no art can be more 
of communica 
To all 


public speakers, whether clergymen, lawyers, or political debat. 


important and worthy of cultivation than the art 
ting our thoughts by speech with elegance and effect 
ers, we would say, go and hear Mr. Vandenhofl, You will be 
pleased and improved ; for you cannot fail to derive many new 
and valuable hints from his examples of oratory, aside from the 


intellectual gratification which his readings will im part 


Leopold Herwig. —The woudertul and eccentric genius of Pa 
ganimi was for years the delight and astomshment of Europe ; and 
his various performances, not only upon the violin, but upon the 
weakness of humanity, have long been subjects of much conver 
sation in the musical circles throughout the world! It was his 
gift to draw from the violin the most unearthly and the most hea- 
venly tones. Heaven had endowed him with a genius which was 
exercised sometimes for the pleasure and sometimes for the pam 
of those who were within the influence of his extraordinary eflorts. 
was, undoubtedly, the first and best performer—upon 
the first and best—the most capable of all instruments. Next to 
him may be ranked the celebrated Ole Bull. We have had the 
pleasure of hearing a young German, Mr. Leopold Herwig, at 


Pagani 


his recent concerts. His playing is unlike any one we ever listen- 


ed to. He is destined to become celebrated in this country 


New-York of no small credit to 
that one of the ablest, most profound and scholarlike journale 


bears the name of the ** New-York 


Reriewe.—lit is our city, 
published in the language, 
Review.” It is now in the eighth year of its existence, and its 
standing and influence are constantly ou the increase. The pre- 
sent nomber is an unusually rich one. It contains a notice of the 
interesting ** Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly ;" a finely conceiv- 
ed article on Spencer ; a discussion of the doctrine of Tempera- 
ment, curious and useful withal ; a brilliant article on the lately 
published Life of Hamilton ; and enother on the North-Eastern 
Boundary question, not inferiour to it in mterest and importance, 
besides a variety of other articles, critical notices, etc. This is 
indeed a rich table of contents. Our citizens should take a pride in 
giving to such a work a support equal to its claims and character 


Wusical —The New-York Sacred Music Society have adver- 


tised a miscellaneous musical performance at the Tabernacle, to 


take place on Tuesday evening next. Seme of the most con- 
spieveus vocal and instrumental talent have volunteered their eer- 
vices; and Mr. Horn, with his accustomed urbanity and kind- 


ness, has consented to take a prominent part in the arrangements 
Mrs Strong, 
Horn, one of the sweetest of our lady song-birds, will also ap- 


always an acquisition on such occasions, and Mrs 
pear. We anticipate a throng, and would recommend an early 


appucation lor tickets 


Female Institute. —One of the best seminaries for the instruc- 
tion of your Zz ladies in this country, i that under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Phelps, at Rahway, New-Jersey 
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I KNEW THAT THE ANGELS WERE WHISPERING WITH THEE. 


Tue following musical gem was published in the Mirror several years ago. The demand for the number which contained it exhausted the entire edition. 


At the earnest request of several subscribers 


we are induced to give the “* Angel’s Whisper "’ again, and we do so with pleasure, as the song, although in general request, is nearly out of print. 


ANDANTE. 
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2d—Her beads while she aumheved, 


The baby still shaumber’ 
And smil’d in her face as she bended her knee; 
*Oh! bless’d be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, | 


For I know that the angels are whispering to thee.’ 


= | 
aes —— = ——— + P 


Oh! pray to them softly, my baby, with me; | 
1 


For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. | 
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3d—And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 


st rather 





And say thon wouk 
They'd watch o'er thy father, 


Said, 


4th—The dawn of the Serene, 
Saw Dermot ret ning, 





And the hn.» wept with tor her babe's father to see, 


And closely caressing 
Her child, with a blessing, 
*I knew that the angels were whispering with thee. 





UNIVERSALITY OF TAXATION. 


Taxes upon every article which enters the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot ; taxes upon every thing which 
is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, and taste ; taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion; taxes on every thing on earth, and the 
waters under the earth ; on every thing that comes from abroad, 
or is grown at home; taxes on the raw materials: taxes on 
every fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man; 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug 
that restores him to health; on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal ; on the poor man's 
salt, and the rich man’s spice ; on the brass nails of the coffin, 
and the ribands of the bride; at bed and board; couchant or 
levant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the 
beardless youth manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on 
a road taxed ; and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, 
which has paid seven per cent. into a spoon which has paid fif- 
teen per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which 
has paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will on an eight pound 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a 
license of an hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to 
death. His whole property is then immediately taxed from two 
to ten percent. Besides the probate, large fees are demanded 
for burying him in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his fathers 
—to be taxed no more 





BCOTCH OFFICER AND PLAVER. 


Mr. Bensley, before he went on the stage, was a captain in the 
army. One day he met a Scotch officer who had been in the 
same regiment. The latter was happy to meet an old messmate ; 
but his Scotch blood made him ashamed to be seen with a player 
He therefore hurried Mr. Bensley into an unfrequented coflee- 
house, where he asked him very seriously, ‘* Hoo could you dis- 
grace the corps by turning play-actor'’ Mr. Bensley replied, 
‘that he by no means considered it in that light; that, on the 
contrary, a respectable player, who behaved with propriety, was | 
looked upon in the best manner, and kept the company of the 
best people.’’—‘* And what, maun,” said Sawney, “do you get 
by this business of yours?’—“T now,” 
about a thousand a year.”—‘ A thousand a year"’ 
the astonished Scot ; ‘‘ hae you ony vacancies im your corps?” 


answered Mr. B. “ get 
* exclaimed 





COOKERY-BOOK 


“ Has that cookery-book any pictures?" said Miss C. to a book- 
seller. ‘‘ No, miss, none,’ was the answer. “ Why!” exclaimed 
the witty and beautiful young lady, “ what is the use of telling 
us how to make a good dinner if they give us no plates?” 





WINTER PROMENADE DRESS. 
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LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


We present above a single figure of a fashionable lady in win- 
ter dress, as she may be seen on the pave in Paris or New-York 
The cloak and hat are exceedingly neat and lady-like, and are 
universally worn; consulting, as they do, comfort as well as ele- 


gance. The manteau is en flannelle cachemire, a new style of 
goods, which is much in vogue. The hat is of velvet ; and its 
very graceful coupe is the invention of Madame Dasse, one of the 
most distinguished of the Parisian artistes. The fashionable 
dressmakers and milliners of the country will understand all the 
minuti# of the dress from the above design. In the next etching 
we will present the front view of the same costume. 





WOMEN 

Francis I. of France was the first monarch who introduced Is- 
dies at his court. He said, in a style of true gallantry—that a 
drawing-room without ladies was like the year without the 
spring ; or rather, like the spring without flowers. 

At no time of life should a man give up the thoughts of enjoy- 
ing the society of women. ‘In youth,” says Lord Bacon, 
“women are our mistresses, at a riper age our companions, in 
old age our nurses, and in all ages our friends.”’ 

Fontenelle being one day asked by a lord in waiting, at Ver- 
sailles, what difference there was between a clock and a woman, 
instantly replied—* A clock serves to point out the hours, and 
a woman to make us forget them.” 





SCRAPS 


The following words are deserving to be written in letters of 


| gold, like those over the principal gate of Athens, in the days of 
| her pride and glory :—** Keep thy feet dry—thy skin clean—thy 
| digestion regular—thy head cool—and a fig for the doctors.” 


A painter in giving the reasons why he flattered the portraits 


' which he drew, said that no person could expect a handsome 


price for an ugly picture. 
Good sense is a silver dollar, current at all times, and conve- 


nient in all places 





NEVER LOOK SAD 


Never look sad, nothing so bad 
As getting familiar with sorrow ; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
And he'll seek other quarters to-morrow 


Long you'd not weep could you but keep 
At the bright side of every trial 

Fortune you'd find is often most kind 
When chilling your hopes with denial 


Let the sad day carry away 
Its own little burden of sorrow, 

Or you may miss half of the bliss 
That comes in the lap of to-morrow 


Printed and published every Saturday morming by the proprietor 
DanteL FANSHAW, at his Bookstore, No. 148 Nassau-street. Terms 
FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, inall cases, in advance. All let 
ters must be post-paid, and directed to the publisher. 
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